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the durability they need for shop classes. Through experience they 
know that these ruggedly built lathes will give years of dependable 
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South Bend 13” Lathes have long had a reputation for this perform- 
ance among instructors. Built to meet the demanding requirements 
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ura 1 1 VY and ruggedness of the headstock, motor drive, gear box, carriage 
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ge Pvilding Block Circuit Panel—Each is a 


Electronic programs for your school, tailored 
to the training objectives 
you specify! 


Now, complete in one package, you can get everything 
you need (equipment, texts and materials) to conduct one, 
two or three year courses in electronics. Your training 
program is tailored to the training objectives you specify 
in any area of the technology. And the complete package 
qualifies for purchase under the ‘‘National Defense 
Education Act of 1958”’. 














Bucks County Area Technical School, Fairless Hills, Pa., George H. Schaffer, Principal 


Lecture demonstration unit presents electronic 
theories and equipment with unique “building block’ method 


The Phileo Lecture Demonstration Unit presents the 
circuits of electronic theories and equipment a step at a 
time with easy-to-learn ‘“‘building block” circuit panels. 
Each “building block’ is a basic circuit separated and 
presented in its most widely used form. After students 
learn the characteristics and functions of each basic 
circuit, the panels are combined on the racks of demon- 
stration unit to form complete and functioning systems. 
Anything from a simple radio to an industrial or military 

= system can be built on the demonstrator in this circuit- 
by-circuit manner. 


Students learn by doing with lab chassis that cor- 
respond to each “‘building block” circuit panel. Lecture 
demonstrations, lab experiments and tests are organized 
for the teacher in the instructor’s manual. Students’ 
work books provide direction and guidance. And every- 
thing is correlated with the textbook. 


The Demonstration Unit houses as many as 40 different 
“building block” panels in its cabinet base. Entire unit 
moves easily on its own casters and plugs into any regular 
AC outlet. No building modifications needed. 


For further information, 
please write: 
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Bbasic circuit . . . function and relationship 
Mo entire system are easily explained as it 
nis added on the demonstration unit. 
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Corresponding Lab Units—For each “‘build- 
ing block’’ panel, there is a matching lab 
chassis, a complete and operating counter- 
part unit for laboratory experimentation. 
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for Electronics Training 
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®@ Tools and Books 
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EXPERT SCHOOL SUPPLY! One order to 
ALLIED fills the whole bill—speeds your 
buying, saves you money. We special- 
ize in equipment for training in elec- 
tronics—see our exclusive KNIGHT- 
KITS. Easy terms available—only $2 
down on orders up to $50. Send today 
for your FREE 1961 ALLIED Catalog. 
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There was a shortage of 142,100 
public elementary and _ secondary 
school classrooms in the nation as of 
the fall of 1960, according to a com- 
pilation by the Office of Education 
based on reports from the 50 States 
and the District of Columbia. This 
compared with 135,200 in the fall of 
1959, or a difference of 6,900. The 
shortage of 142,100 reported for the 
fall of 1960 consisted of 66,100 addi- 
tional classrooms needed to accommo- 
date pupils in excess of normal capacity 
and 76,000 to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities. 

@ 

Reflecting on our nation’s tremen- 
dous boom in stimulating marketing 
and distribution, the National Associa- 
tion of Distributive Education Teach- 
ers (NADET) made history by con- 
ducting the first district conference for 
teachers on February 3 and 4 in Kan- 
sas City. Thirty-five representatives 
from Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and Missouri met to dis- 
cuss methods and subject matter cur- 
rent in their every-changing field of 
distribution. NADET is making plans 
for similar conferences throughout the 
year for state groups of DE teachers. 
Purposes of the meetings are to up- 
date teaching ideas affecting DE and 
to promote interest in the newly organ-. 
ized association. 


HERE AND THERE 


Dr. Sterling M. McMurrin is i 
newly appointed Commissioner of J 
ucation. He replaces Lawrence De 
thick who recently accepted the po 
of Assistant Executive Secretary 
Service of the NEA. 

A “firm believer in Federal aid fj 
education,” Dr. McMurrin will take 
leave of absence from the Universi 
of Utah where he has been a profesg 
of philosophy and academic vice pre 


ident. He received his bachelor’s a 
master’s degree from Utah and 
doctorate from University of Southe 
California. 5 
Described as “a quiet scholar” \k 
Murrin is the author of many bool 
and articles on philosophy and re 
gion. He has traveled widely in 
rope, the Mideast, Far East and Russ 





construction in the state. 


and Business Education. 
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NEW AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL—AUGUSTA, GEOR 


The new Area Vocational-Technical School under construction at Augusta, Georgia, is pot 
Georgia’s rapidly expanding Area School Program. There are currently six such schools ¥ 

Centers have been approved and funds made available for 
construction of twenty-one additional Area Vocational-Technical Schools at a cost of approximé 
$21,000,000.00. These schools will offer a variety of courses in Trade and Industrial, Techti 
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This issue carries a feature on vocational agriculture. We hope all AVA 
members, regardless of field of service, will read this story. Articles depicting 
each of the several phases of vocational and practical arts education will, from 
time to time, appear in the JOURNAL. These stories should acquaint all AVA 
members with the important role each phase of vocational and practical arts 
education plays in our nation's program of practical education. 


THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION-- as we go to press=--has been in office three 
weeks. During this time the President has sent several messages to Congress 
with urgency writtenall over them. He is continuing the same drive and deter- 
mination that characterized his campaign for the Presidency. There is no in- 
dication that his pace will slacken. 

Immediately, after the election results were known, he told the press that 





























although the election was close, his responsibilities were clear. He determined i 
; to fight vigorously to obtain Congressional approval for the programs he prom- po 
ised the people while campaigning. - 
4 He has shown that he is not afraid to risk his prestige on a close Con- t 
gressional vote. This was demonstrated when he won a 'squeaker' by a vote of 217 It 
to 212 on the resolution to increase the members of the Rules Committee. Had ssent 
he lost it could have seriously jeopardized his prestige at the very beginning of In 
his administration. conom 
The vote may be close on several Kennedy sponsored proposals=--and he may ntere 
lose on some--but there is no evidence that he will not vigorously press for pave € 
action and use every recourse at his command--and there are many--to obtain "| 
Congressional approval on the major items in his program. » «€OAS 
The President, in all likelihood, will carry his fight to the people through Ct 
the use of the radio and television--including his "live" televised press citing 
conferences. sal 
Not since the early days of the Roosevelt administration=--in the early 30's ositi 
--has there been such drive and urgency by a President of the United States rogra 
as that demonstrated by President Kennedy during his first three weeks in office. visa 
EDUCATION LEGISLATION will be promoted and supported by the Kennedy admin- mead, 
istration with this same determined drive. Before this issue of the JOURNAL seful 







reaches our members, the President will have sent his message on Education to t be 


Congress. If speculation on his message proves true, it will call for federal Th 
aid for education for both school construction and salaries of teachers. n lary 
This message, in all likelihood, will not involve to any extent--if at all-- esire 


vocational education. His program for this phase of education will come later. 


We have every reason to believe that he will vigorously support pledges 
included in his letter to me that was carried in the October, 1960 issue of the 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. : 
THE AVA PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, comprising 15 outstanding vocational 


leaders representing every phase of vocational and practical arts education 
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pnd virtually every part of the nation, met in Washington from February 4 to ll. 
egislative goals and procedures were discussed and planned. It was agreed the 
putlook is bright. The entire committee spent an hour with the Secretary of 
ealth, Education and Welfare, The Honorable Abraham Ribicoff, and the Assist- 
pnt Secretary, The Honorable Wilbur Cohen. The group was greatly pleased and 
pncouraged with the attitude of Secretary Ribicoff and Mr. Cohen toward vocation- 
pl education. They promised vigorous support for the pending measure (S.279) 

o extend and amend the practical nurse act which expires June 30, 1961. A little 
ater Secretary Ribicoff will recommend legislation to amend and extend the Defense 
ducation Act of 1958, including Title VIII, which authorizes federal funds for 

prea education vocational programs. 


The Secretary is now giving serious consideration to the establishment of a 
Task Force on Vocational Education that will be charged with the responsibility of 
ecommending a legislative program needed to encourage the development of an 
edequate program of vocational education for the nation. Secretary Ribicoff is 
Refinitely interested in seeing the vocational education program expanded in keeping 
pith national needs and improved wherever improvements are needed. 
















THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS dealing with his "PROGRAM TO RESTORE 
(0OMENTUM TO THE AMERICAN ECONOMY" carried, under the heading "Investment in Human 
Resources", the following statement: 








"Another fundamental ingredient of a program to accelerate long run economic growth 
is vigorous improvement in the quality of the Nation's human resources. Modern 
machines and advanced technology are not enough, unless they are used by a labor 
force that is educated, skilled, and in good health. This is one important 

i reason why, in legislative programs, which I will submit in the days to come, 

» Iwill emphasize so strongly programs to raise the productivity of our growing 

i population, by strengthening education, health, research, and training 
activities." 


EG 2S & well recognized fact that vocational education is a very important and 
Issential tool for increasing the skill and production of American workers. 
In light of President Kennedy's campaign pledges for vocational education, his 


conomy message, the planks in the National Democratic Platform and the great 
interest of Secretary Ribicoff in vocational education, I am of the opinion that we 


have every right to believe that a new day for vocational education is dawning. 
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AS WE TAKE STEPS TO MOVE AHEAD in all fields of vocational and practical arts 
ducation, we should carefully take stock of our present programs to make sure that we 
re receiving full value for every dollar being spent. If not, swift, vigorous 
teps should be taken to correct whatever is wrong. Manpower == skilled and pro- 
uctive <= is vital to our nation's security and economic well-being. fThere is 
ositively no excuse for wasting funds on inefficient, ineffective, no-good 
rograms of vocational education. If you have any such programs under your 
risdiction, now is the time to clear them up and clean them out. As we plan to move 
head, let's be dead sure our road is not blocked by programs that are serving no 
seful purpose. If there are dead limbs on any of your program "trees", prune them 
t before the disease spreads and kills the whole "tree". 

The future of any program -- and vocational education is no exception -- depends 
n large meaSure on its quality, the integrity of those engaged in it and their 


esire to do a good job. 
yA YAY, / 


M. D. Mobley 
Executive Secretary and 
Editor-in-Chief 
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The new 4th edition of 
this outstanding text con- 
tains the latest design con- 
struction and servicing ma- 
terial available . . . includes 
a new chapter on compact 
cars . . . uses color to em- 
phasize important points, 
clarify illustrations, and in- 
crease student interest .. . 
it is easier than ever to 
read... 
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TOOL 
METALWORKING 
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beginners thoroughly 
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correct setups and opera- 
tions for the five basic ma- 
chining methods: drilling, 
turning, shaping, milling, and 
grinding . . . technical words 
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they first appear . . . two- 
colors reinforce teaching 
points of the text , . . 1000 
illustrations includes 
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School Department 
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Richard Edward Bass, Director of 
Vocational Education for Virginia, 
President of the American Vocational 
Association in 1958, and one of Amer- 
ica’s great leaders in the field of Voca- 
tional Education, died Sunday after- 
noon, Febrhary 19, after an illness of 
several months. He is survived by his 


wife, Elinor, and son, Richard, who re- 
side at 2303 Stratford Road, Rich- 
mond 25, Virginia. 

Mr. Bass served with distinction as 
President of the AVA and prior to 
that as Vice President representing 
Agriculture. He had many friends and 
admirers throughout the nation. 


) 

The Industrial Education Depart- 
ment at Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois is offering as part 
of their summer program, June 19 
through August 11, a series of short 
courses in which outstanding indus- 
trial and education specialists will con- 
duct discussions on the latest develop- 
ments and trends in the industrial edu- 
cation and technical fields. Students 
may register for one or more of the 
two-week intensive courses offered at 
four different times during the summer 
session. Specific topics will include 
The Area Technical School of the 
Future, Comparative Industrial Edu- 
cation with Special Emphasis on the 
Russian System of Industrial and 
Technical Education, Professional 
Writing for Publication, and Indus- 
trial Arts in the 1970's. 


@ 

John Fecher, an AVA life member 
for over 30 years, died on December 
23. Mr. Fecher was with the New 
Jersey Department of Education, Vo- 
cational Division. He retired in 1954 
after having served as Supervisor of 
Foremen Training for 27 years. 
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The Future of Vocational 
and Technical Education 


Y DEFINITION I am restricting the word “vocational” 
B to formal instruction at the high-school level which 
concentrates on the development of knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes of the student for pursuit in a particular occupa- 
tion or group of related occupations. I do not want to 
engage in a semantic quarrel about precise lines to be 
drawn between the vocational and the non-vocational work. 

I cannot discuss what I have in mind within the present 
terminology of vocational work. Such titles as business 
English, commercial typing, shop mathematics, or even 
the subjects approved for special state or Federal reim- 
bursement do not provide an adequate basis for this com- 
munication, 

I should like to state a general definition of vocational 
education in the high school as the beginning of specializa- 
tion in the eleventh and twelfth grades of study in partic- 
ular occupations or in related groups of occupations. In 
my opinion, there is very little, if any, work below the 
eleventh grade which should be specialized and oriented 
toward preparation of the student for a particular occupa- 
(ional pursuit. Whatever choices in subjects and modifi- 
@cations in instruction are made below this level, the nature 





William P. McLlure is Director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research and Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Col- 
lege of Education, Urbana, Illinois.. This paper was presented 
at the Conference of the Illinois High School Principal’s Associ- 
ation, October 4, 1960. For a comprehensive treatment of this 
subject see William P. Mclure and others, Vocational and 
Technical Education in Illinois, Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Illinois, for the Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Ill., 1960. 
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of the work should be designed more to contribute to the 
general development of the individual in basic fields of 
knowledge than to occupational specialization with the 
commitment that accompanies occupational choice. 

The term technical education is restricted to occupa- 
tional instruction at the post-high-school level. Two years 
of full-time study beyond high school are required for com- 
pletion of most technical curricula. From four to six years 
are required to complete most of these curricula on a part- 
time basis. It may be that the length of preparation for 
some of these curricula will be extended in the future to 
three or even four years. 

These two levels of education are closely related, and 
whatever is done or not done at one level affects the other. 
There are some forces which are changing the purpose of 
this entire range of education. A few of these are men- 
tioned for their implications before comments are made 
on each level. 

We cannot plan, and plan we must, the future develop- 
ments in vocational and technical education without cor- 
rectly assessing the social and economic trends. We must 
understand the nature of increased technology, the impli- 
cations of gerater mechanization and automation. Like- 
wise, we must understand the implications of expanding 
economic activity, increasing output per worker, increas- 
ing population, and the changing composition in the pat- 
tern of employment. 

For example, we are now in the midst of a mild revolu- 
tion in the composition of the labor force. The professional 
and technical fields will need a 50 per cent increase in 


Please turn page 
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personnel within the next ten years. Substantial increases 
of educated workers will be needed in a number of other 
fields, whereas farming will require 20 per cent fewer 
workers. 

The economists keep us informed on current fluctuations 
and long-term trends in the economy. They cite statistics 
on changes in inventories, surpluses of products, capital 
investment. income and levels of consumption. We hear 
too little about the human variables of change: (1) the 
nature of shortages of manpower; (2) the number of peo- 
ple who need re-education for effective work because of 
technological change; (3) the effect of economic disloca- 
tion, or the threat of dislocation, on the buying habits of 
the consumer; and (4) perhaps most important of all, the 
potential increase in the consumptive level of our nation if 
the millions of workers now employed below the level of 
their capacity were educated for more effective production 
at higher incomes. 

The mobility of the population is an outstanding phe- 
nomenen to be considered, especially in conjunction with 
the changing demographic face of America. We scarcely 
understand the educational implications of the increasing 
urbanization, centralization of business and industry, and 
the reconstruction of community life that is in full swing 
at the present time. 

In nearly every state there is today a clustering of popu- 
lation which makes most of our earlier conceptions of or- 
ganization of education at the high-school and post-high- 
school levels out of date. For example, in Illinois there 
are a dozen cities of which 85 per cent of the population 
resides within a forty-mile commuting distance. This 
simple fact. coupled with modern means of communication 
and transportation, has far-reaching implications for the 
provision of vocational and technical education. 


The increasing complexity of the occupational world is 
a phenomenon which has a great influence in shaping the 
future of vocational and technical education. Specializa- 
tion continues to grow at an unslackened pace, accom- 
panied by the ubiquitous need of general knowledge and 
skill. The problem would be much simpler if it were one of 
mere diversity, but it is immeasurably complicated by the 
speed of change and the fast rate of obsolescence in skills, 
ideas, and machines. 

Our educational system has not been fully geared up 
with adequate resources to cope with the present combina- 
tion of social, economic, and other cultural variables in 
the world. Assuming a peaceful existence of nations, 
there is no evidence of a retreat in the complexity of liv- 
ing, or a deceleration in the tempo of change. The gene- 
rative forces of science and technology and the urge of man 
to consume argue for increases rather than decreases in 
these matters. 


Now. we must consider the educational commitment of 
our nation. We have an established public school system 
from kindergarten through the university carrying the 
major part of the educational load, supplemented by non- 
publicly supported schools. From the kindergarten through 
high school, there is a tuition-free public school available 
to all youth within reach of their homes. At this level, the 
purpose of the public school is to provide the best possible 


education for all youth. At the high-school level the cen. 
tral purpose of vocational education is to contribute t 
the achievement of the high school’s total social purpose, 

At the post-high school level, the situation is quite differ. 
ent. While the base of educational opportunity is broad, jj 
is not spreading fast enough, particularly in the technical 
fields which require less than four years of college prepara. 
tion. The greatest gap in American education today is jy 
this field of post-high-school technical education. Develop. 
ments within the last two decades have forced the issue of 
whether this phase of education can be left largely to the 
private sphere of business and industry or developed as ; 


responsibility of the public school system. I think the facts F 
of the case make it clear that every state must bridge this § 


gap by creating the appropriate structures of organization, 
administration, and finance to operate a comprehensive 
program of public education. 


for the remainder of my remarks. There are four impera 
tives that I want to emphasize about the changing demand 
upon the high school for the provision of vocational educa: 
tion. 


Changing Demands Upon the High School 


ditional view of vocational versus college preparatory work 


Also, they should be introduced to fields of specialization 


school, and preparation for more advanced study at the 
post-high-school level. 


are graduated from high school. Of these six, about three 
enter some type of post-high-school institution, and three 
enter occupational work. By 1970, eight out of ten youth 
should be graduating to meet the occupational demands 
Of these graduates, four should be entering college fo 
four more or more years of preparation in the professions 
Two should enter technical curricula of two years beyon! 
high school. Only two should be entering work direct|i 
from high school, but they should be better prepared tha 
their predecessors. This trend should lead us ultimately 10 
the goal of a very small number of high-school dropout 
and only a few who do not pursue some further educatiot 


beyond high school. 


The second imperative is a reconstruction of vocation 


education in the ,high school. I see three broad occup: 
tional groups for the high-school curriculum to serve: (I! 
those who will attend college to prepare for the profe: 


sions; (2) those who will enter technical education at thf 


junior college level; and (3) those who will enter occup? 
tions after graduation at the craft or semi-skilled level 
work. 


Students who go on for technical education need som 
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The first imperative is the necessity for re-aligning the} 


purpose or perspective of vocational education. The tra) fyliy jy 


Hfor the 
is no longer tenable. All students must acquire, insofar af 


possible, intellectual growth in the basic fields of knowl-f 
edge that are essential to effective living in all walks of life} 


The | 
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» cedure 


In addition, the purpose of the high school must be ef) schoo} 


panded to provide for adults who want to return for patt-F) edycati 


time study for up-grading on the job, completion of highf 
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Some indication of the shift in magnitude of the takP number 


which faces the high school may be noted as follows. Aip 
present, about six (or six plus) out of ten American youth 
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introduction to occupational education in the high school. 
Otherwise, they need much the same preparation as other 
college-bound students. 


For those who will not pursue further schooling, the 


) program of vocational education must place less emphasis 


on developing skilled or semi-skilled craftsmen and more 
emphasis on a foundation of knowledge and general skills 
clusters of occupations. This shift in emphasis is obvious 


© in view of a hundred or more occupational fields in which 
\ the worker needs some formal education before employ- 
> ment. 


The third imperiative facing the high school is to cope 


‘more adequately with the problem of diversity. After the 
) most functional grouping of related occupations, a mini- 
\ mum of eight to ten curriculum areas would have to be 
) offered in each high school to afford the necessary breadth 
) of educational opportunity for all youth. This is impos- 
sible for a school with an enrollment of less than 2,000 


;f students. Hence, I am not very hopeful that much will be 
.f done to improve vocational education except in the large 


© school systems where a single school does not have to be 
viewed as a comprehensive institution, but where variable 
‘ offerings exist among several schools or attendance centers. 


The task of modern education is impossible to accomplish 


- fully in the small school. There are alternatives, however, 
‘Pi for the litthe communities and pieces of communities 
‘fF throughout the land to raise my hopes. One is to consoli- 


idate. In some cases, this can go far toward solving the 
organizational problem of size. In other cases, this pro- 


‘Picedure will not yield a local school system with a high 
“fF school population of adequate size for a comprehensive 
‘fF education. The alternative in this case is to create regions 


) of small districts for cooperative action in consolidating in- 
struction in the vocational areas. The beginnings of this 
jidea in rudimentary form are already in operation in a 


‘P number of places throughout the country. 


three 
three 


In our concept of a comprehensive high school, we have 
failed to come to grips with the issue of organization to 
meet the problem of diversity in vocational education. We 
have been more concerned with a school or attendance cen- 
ter than a school system. What we should be working for 
is a comprehensive educational program that can be oper- 
ated feasibly for a high-school population which might be 
served in a number of schools or attendance centers if 
necessary, neither one of which would have everything. 
Only a relatively few large high schools can approach this 
concept of a comprehensive program in reality. 

The fourth imperative is the necessity for shoring up 
the financial support of the total high-school program. If 
we have learned anything from the experience of the past 


Evifty years, the next fifty should not be encumbered with 


piecemeal fiscal procedures. There have been too many 
special financial arrangements which tended to fragment 
he program of the secondary school rather than contribute 


Post-High School Technical Education 


Technical education at the post-high-school level is a 
ew phase of education which has developed in recent 
years as a result of technological advance. It prepares 
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workers for jobs that have demands for knowledge and 
skill which fall somewhere between the craftsman and the 
professional worker. 

As a new field, technical education is having growth 
pains. The nomenclature is in a stage of development. 
Curricula naturally have to be developed to serve occu- 
pational needs. The wide variability of employment pat- 
terns creates some difficulty in this respect, but nonethe- 
less more than 100 curricula in technical education are in 
existence somewhere throughout the country. The vast 
range of specialization presents unusual problems in plan- 
ning programs to provide breadth of opportunity to stu- 
dents, in establishing standards, and in other matters as 
well. 

A unique feature of technical curricula is the impor- 
tance of general education as a common denominator for 
all specialized areas. Nearly half of the course of study in 
most curricula consists of general education—English, his- 
tory, science, mathematics, economics, sociology, psychol- 
ogy. and the like. 

The problem of organization is especially in need of a 
proper conception. There seem to be three basic patterns 
of administrative organization. One is to attach this phase 
of education to senior institutions solely for technical edu- 
cation with operating units located strategically with ref- 
erence to population. The third is to modify existing 
junior colleges to include technical and pre-professional 
curricula, with operating units located strategically with 
reference to population. 

To meet the challenge ahead of us. the organizational 
structures in most states must be revamped and a totally 
new design established. The job cannot be done in most 
states merely by patching the systems of junior colleges 
and technical institutes in existence today. 

Programs must be planned on a state-wide basis, with 
state and nation-wide employment opportunities in mind. 
This means a catholic rather than a provincial view must 
prevail in the planning of educational programs. The occu- 
pational character of a local community has only little 
effect on the nature of the curricula in technical educa- 
tion that should be made available to youth and adults. 
If planned strategically, operating units may have a majo- 
rity of students commuting daily. This is important for 
students who prefer to live at home or who cannot afford 
otherwise to attend, and especially for part-time students 
who may be expected to equal the full-time ones in num- 
ber. Strategic location of operating units will have two 
other important advantages. The size of each unit can be 
large enough to provide a broad scope of curricula and the 
cost can be reduced to an economical level. The number 
of students who will have to transfer from their home com- 
munity to another one to enter the desired curriculum 
would thus be reduced to a minimum. 

As the needs of vocational and technical education are 
studied diligently, I am sure the evidence will mount a 
picture far greater than the view held generally at present. 
There will be a tendency for some people to resist the facts 
on the grounds of added tax burden. They may thereby 
fail to recognize the positive effects on the economy and the 
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N THIS ERA of compartmentalized and specialized educa- 
tional services, there is need for a clear understanding 
of terms, concepts and relationships. This is particularly 
true in the areas of the practical arts, vocational education 
and vocational guidance, which are commonly closely 
associated in educational practice. Students and teachers 
in these fields, as well as school administrators, should be 
able to think in common terms, glean similar meanings 
from basic concepts, and understand the fundamental re- 
lationships existing between the various aspects of the 
work. The following paragraphs are intended to aid in 
the clarification of these terms, concepts and relationships. 
The practical arts defined: The practical arts are as 
old as civilization itself. In an economic sense, they con- 
sist of those activities through which the natural resources 
of the earth are secured, processed, distributed and used 
to meet the physical and material needs of human beings— 
food, shelter, clothing, defense, recreation, and the like. 
Back of these activities is basic necessity. Their perform- 
ance involves the accumulative skill and know-how, as 
well as the ignorance and superstitions, of generations. 
These activities are practical because they serve basic hu- 
man needs, and when they are well done they are an art. 
The practical arts in education: For educational 
purposes the practical arts may be thought of as a study 
of the tools, materials and processes employed by man in 
securing, modifying, distributing and using the resources 
of the earth in meeting his physical and material needs. 
As they are commonly organized for general educational 
purposes, the practical arts include (1) general agriculture, 
(2) industrial arts, (3) commercial education, and (4) 
general home economics. Artcraft courses might also be 
included as a part of industrial arts. Because of the con- 
crete nature of these activities. their wealth of content, 
their economic importance, and their appeal to youth, 
they have come to be regarded as essential elements in a 
well-rounded program of general education. With the 
passing of the years they are accorded a larger and larger 
place in the total educational program. 
Although every person living in modern society engages 
to some extent in the practical arts as here defined, these 
activities have become highly specialized in our economic 
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life. Today a majority of our labor force is employed iif 
occupations of a practical arts nature—in the productiafy 
of raw materials, in the manufacturing and processing ( 
these materials, and in the collection and dispersion if 
finished products. The home is the center around whic 
the consumption of most of the products takes place, ani 
all persons are consumers. 

Vocational education: The four common practic} 
arts subjects each have vocational counterparts in secoip 
dary education. They are (1) vocational agricultur§ 
(2) vocational-industrial education, (3) distributive edv 
cation, and (4) vocational home economics. Like th 
practical arts, these subjects are now regarded as essential 
in a democratic system of public education. Their purpot 
is to prepare people for effective employment in agriculture 
industry, business, and homemaking and to increase | 
efficiency of those already so employed. Vocational edi 
cation includes, also, the preparation of workers {i 
personal and public service occupations and for the pr 
fessions. The latter, of course, and sometimes the forme§ 
requires education of college grade. 

Federal aid for vocational education: Because | 
the importance of vocational education in the econoni 
life and well-being and the common defense of the nati’ 
the Federal government has for years made special grail 
to the states for its promotion and development. The La 
Grant College Acts were designed to promote the develo} 
ment of vocational education of college grade in agric 
ture and the mechanic arts (now engineering). The Smil 
Hughes Act of 1917 provided federal aid for vocation 
education of less than college grade for workers in ag 
culture, trades and industries, and homemaking. 1! 
George-Barden Act of 1946 authorized additional fun 
for the further development of vocational education | 
agriculture, trades and industry, homemaking, and ¢ 
tributive occupations, and made provisions for vocation 
guidance in schools having reimbursable programs of | 
cational education. 

Vocational guidance defined: At the present ti 
vocational guidance, the new member in the family | 
federally-aided vocational education of less than coll 
grade, is struggling to find its place and relationship amq 
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the other vocational services and the practical arts. Some- 
times it is welcome; sometimes it is not. Too often its 
proper relationship to the other members of the family 
isnot understood either by workers in vocational guidance 
or the other services. According to the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, vocational guidance is the process 
of assisting individuals to choose, prepare for, enter upon, 
and become adjusted in their vocation. Obviously, then, 
yocational guidance and the practical arts and vocational 
education of all types and grades are inseparably related 
‘in public education. 


from the junior high school to the adult level and seeks 
always to match individuals and occupations in such a 
way as to make maximum use of human resources and to 
provide a balance between labor supply and demand in the 
various occupations and enterprises. 

Agricultural education: General agriculture, a part 
of general education, should develop an appreciation of 
the place and importance of agriculture in our economy 
and provide exploratory experiences leading to sound 
choices among those later entering vocational agriculture. 
it belongs in the early years of high school, and should be 
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Graphic illustration of relationship: The diagram 
om this page is an attempt to show the relationship that 
hould exist between vocational guidance and the prac- 
ical arts and vocational education as they operate at the 
econdary school level. 

Here we have a wheel signifying unity and balance. 
Dne section represents agricultural education—general and 
ocational, which is concerned with raw producing occu- 
pations. A second represents industrial education—-indus- 
tial arts and vocational-industrial education, which is 
oncerned with trades and industries. A third represents 
business education—commercial and distributive, which is 
oncerned with distribution, office work, accounting, rec- 
rd keeping and the like. And the fourth represents home 
economics-—general and vocational, which is concerned 
vith consumption and other aspects of home and family 
ife. Vocational guidance is the hub of the program, 
because, properly conceived, it permeates the other services 
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provided for city as well as farm youth, boys and girls. 
alike. 

Vocational agriculture is concerned with preparing 
youth and adults for proficiency in farming. It should be 
taken only by those who definitely plan to be farmers or 
workers in occupations allied to farming, and in sufficient 
numbers to meet the needs of society, no more. It belongs 
in the upper years of high school and in adult education 
programs. 

Industrial education: Industrial arts, a part of gen- 
eral education, seeks to develop an interest in and an 
understanding of industry, consumer knowledge and ap- 
preciation, skill in the care and use of common tools and 


materials. knowledge and understanding of drawing—the 


language of industry, safety attitudes and habits, and to 
provide exploratory experiences that will aid in the selec- 
tion of occupitions in industry. It belongs primarily to the 

Please turn page 
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“Vocational education without down-to-earth realistic vocational 


guidance cannot be sound . . . any vocational guidance program 


that ignores sound principles and practices of vocational education 


is of doubtful value...” 


junior and senior high school, but is sometimes offered to 
adults in special and evening schools. It is, of course, not 
reimbursable under our vocational education acts. 


Vocational-industrial education is concerned with the 
preparation of youth and adults who have chosen trade or 
industrial occupations and the improvement of those al- 
ready so employed. It should be taken only by those who 
will be or are already working in industry and in suffi- 
cient numbers to meet the needs of the labor market, no 
more. 


Since youth cannot enter industrial occupations until they 
are at least 16 and in many cases 18 years of age, this type 
of education properly belongs in the upper grades of the 
senior high school, the junior college and in adult pro- 
grams. In spite of what many school administrators think 
to the contrary, it may be reimbursed out of federal and 
state funds when offered in junior colleges. Regardless of 
grade placement, pre-employment vocational-industrial ed- 
ucation should be broad and basic in character, keyed to 
“job families” rather than to specific jobs. This follows 
because of the number and character of industrial jobs 
themselves and the tendency of trainees to enter all sorts 
of jobs related to the field in which they are trained. In- 
service training, on the other hand, should be specific and 
related directly to the job of the worker. 


Business education: Commercial education, the gen- 
eral part of business education, is concerned with develop- 
ing a knowledge and appreciation of common business 
practices, basic skills and knowledge for personal use, and 
with providing exploratory experiences leading to wise 
choice of careers in business. It is vocational education 
for a few, in that it prepares them for employment in office 
work. It should be offered in the senior high school and 
in evening adult programs for both sexes. 


Distributive education is concerned with the preparation 
and upgrading of workers employed in merchandising oc- 
cupations. As set up in our State Plan for Vocational Ed- 
ucation, it may be taken only by youth and adults already 
employed in merchandising occupations or those shifting 
to these occupations from closely related jobs. Enough 
people should be trained in the program to meet the needs 
of the labor market, no more. The work should pe offered 
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on a part-time basis in the upper grades of high schol) 
and in evening adult schools. 


Home economics education: The distinction lef 
tween general and vocational home economics is not af 
sharp as that existing between the other practical arts sub} 
jects and their vocational counterparts. Although reinf 
bursement may be had for only the vocational phase if 
the work, both programs are directed toward the samf 
end; namely, the development of the knowledge, attitude, 
appreciations, and skills necessary for happy and succes} 
ful home and family life. Unlike the other vocational subf 
jects, it would be impossible to enroll too many in hom} 
economics. All people of both sexes are concerned wilh 
home and family life, and they should have training if 
this field. Home economics should be offered in juniag 
and senior high schools, junior colleges, and in part-tin, 
and evening programs. If it is confined to girls and wome 
alone, it is like a house with a roof on the sunny side onl { 


Functions involved in vocational guidance: 
tional guidance involves (1) making and keeping 
date individual inventories of people, which is a matter (| 
testing, interviewing, record keeping and the like; (2) thf 
collection and dissemination of occupational information} 
(3) assistance to individuals leading to wise choices of off 
cupations; (4) counsel with respect to occupational trait 
ing; (5) aid in securing employment, either during « 
following training; and (6) aid in making adjustment 
the job of one’s choice and for which he is trained. 


Vocational guidance thus conceived seeks always ! 
match individual assets and liabilities against occupatiom 
opportunities and requirements in such a way as to alle 
iate occupational maladjustment, make the most of hum: 
resources, and maintain balance in the labor market. Ma 
ing use of the practical arts for exploratory and selecti 
purposes and vocational education for training purpos 
vocational guidance bears the same relation to the tol! 
occupational adjustment program that the hub of ti 
wheel bears to its total structure and function. It is th 
center around which the other parts radiate and operal 
Vocational education without down-to-earth realistic vot 
tional guidance cannot be sound. Likewise, any vocatiow 
guidance program that ignores sound principles and pr 
tices of vocational education is of doubtful value. The tw 
must go together.: 
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In 1940 the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
titled its yearbook “Farmers in a Changing 
World.” In a sense, this tithe was premature, orhert R 
In another sense it heralded not what had hap. 
pened but what would be happening in the ite Boa 
decades to come. . 

Change—that was, and is, the byword in inols 
agriculture. Even the casual observer of the 
agricultural scene may see the radical change 
that has taken place over the past twenty vears, 
Those who are directly concerned—farmer, 
teachers, researchers, writers—continue to be 
astonished at agriculture’s changing complexion, ‘ 

To deal in semantics for a moment, many MERIC 
agree that the term “agriculture” may be a misFA logic 
nomer by today’s standards because such a small 
segment of the industry remains “culture.”’ Just 
in the past five years the names agriscience, umber o 
agroindustry, agribusiness, and agroeducationfyrease { 
have come into being and acceptance. Yet these 
terms define only segments of an industry which On the 
embraces 40 per cent of the nation’s labor forceecurred ° 

Agriculture—if we may continue to use that 
conventional term to describe the total industr§_. 
—now may be considered graphically as how. First, tl 
glass-shaped. The upper side is the input fracf§ons of th 
tion of agriculture. It includes all items which 
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an agri 





































go into the culture of food, feed, and fibre— Second 
not only tangible items like fertilizer, pesticides, assist 
machinery, gasoline, and seed but also relativeRiyancem 
intangibles such as research, education, and legis. ; 
lation. There i 
The neck of the hourglass is purely agricul§on in tl 
ture. It is the production of corn, beef, egg:§..: 
: oviet bli 
cotton, grapes, cauliflower, lettuce, cut flowers§, . 
milk, alfalfa, or whatever. (At latest count only jitted in 
about 2.4 million “farm operators” were cul. Many ; 
turing 80 per cent of the nation’s food and fibre a 
needs.) their } 
The bottom of the hourglass illustrates outputforld anc 


The consumer, reprocessor, or manufacturer i 
at the end of the iine. Sandwiched between cul: 
ture and end use are a host of fractional in 


ofound 
ticultur 


dustries which truck, pack, can, weave, wholesale§ A waren 
display and perform hundreds of other services kino ; 
Steel and petroleum, medicine and communica <8 it 
tions, packaging and design .. . these too ar¢ d in ge 
integral parts of our newly defined “agriculture.it} a1, j; 
There has been a change. A radical one, made 
up of a series of interrelated, conservativg!’™ Pe} 
changes in operation, philosophy, acceptancefeasincly 
and progressive thought. And in any mutation Al es 
wae ~ + Along | 
many are the victims, many are the beneficiaries 5 
By and large, the commercial farmer, growerfeeN crea’ 
or rancher of today has had to be flexible enougl}, | )0 
to adjust to the changes. Those who do nog. c 
adjust, those lacking in foresight, simply canno| tion, mi 
stay in business. the nat 
Perhaps the greatest contribution made in th “er 
last twenty years by vocational agriculture ha: _— 
been the preparation of youth to be aware opnicatio 


and to adjust to these changing times. Ane js to 
adjust they have. The food you eat tonight ané 
the clothes you wear tomorrow were probabl 





Nn. 
spawned in the classroom. For agi 


We, the beneficiaries, should find it difficul Re al 
to overlook the blessings of full stomachs, ade quire c 
uate clothing, and a thousand other comfort lconsid 
given to us daily by a dynamic and changin@) the . 
agriculture. 

Vocational agriculture is at the very heart of"°My. 
our good fortune. n of eff. 
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ve MERICAN agriculture is in the midst of a great techno- 
mis logical revolution. If present trends continue, the 
nalldimber of farms in 1970 will be less than one-half the 
Just nae ; : : 
neegumber operating in 1940. The production per man will 
tionficrease four or five times during the same period. 
hese : ° é ‘ 
hich ON the international scene great historic events have 
ree@ecurred which are having a far-reaching impact on Amer- 
— an agriculture: 
ourg First, there is a reawakening of the underdeveloped na- 
rracfons of the world. 
me Second, there are efforts by both the East and the West 
ides assist the underdeveloped countries in their economic 
ative vancement. 
“8 There is approximately one-third of the earth’s popula- 
iculfon in the free world; presently one-third in the Sino- 
—# wiet bloc; and, one-third in varying degrees uncom- 
onlypitted in the East-West struggle. 
Po Many governments in less developed countries hesitate 
“B their pursuit of economic betterment between the free 
orld and the Communist bloc. Their decisions will have 
eul@ound significance from many points of view, including 
1 inggticulture in the United States. 
-salef Awareness of the great changes in our time is gradually 
niesftking itself felt in education, among farmers, in research, 
din government. There is a growing realization that 
ee ith an increasing population and a decreasing number of 
ativ'm people, the role of the individual farmer becomes in- 
ancefeasingly important. 
os Along with progress in agriculture, new problems have 
owerfeen created. The breakthrough in agricultural technology 
a s brought more clearly into focus such problems as edu- 
snnofion, marketing, use of credit, and the role of the farmer 
the national economy. The increasing importance of re- 
ted agricultural occupations is a new development. Com- 
nications at all levels take on new meaning if agricul- 
a te is to keep in step with other segments of our popula- 
ably. ; 
mid For agriculture to move forward on a united front will 
© adep ire closing ranks in agriculture. In the process care- 
nforig! consideration should be given to (1) the individual and 
ngi"®) the welfare of our country, including the national 
art omy. This requires both understanding and coordina- 
bn of efforts. 
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The United States does not have a monopoly on farm 
problems. In spite of the prosperity that is found in 
Western Europe, there are many problems. A good many 
are similar to the ones found in this country. For example, 
farm mechanization is proceeding rapidly in many places 
in Western Europe and the United Kingdom. Farm pro- 
duction is rising. Farm costs are rising while farm prices 
remain at about the same level. 

New discoveries, new developments coupled with a con- 
stantly changing economic environment will continue. It 
will require the best thinking of leaders everywhere to 
make the adjustments and adaptations necessary. A knowl- 
edge and understanding of advancing technology is essen- 
tial if the needs are to be met to improve agriculture. 
Some of the needs, many of which have special significance 
to agricultural education as well as other groups, include: 

1. Better communications at all levels are necessary if 
people are to know what is taking place so that they 
may know how to plan. 

2. Adequate counseling, especially at the junior and 
senior high school levels, is imperative and affords 
probably one of the greatest challenges in education 
today. The job opportunities for agriculturally- 
trained people with a farm background continues to 
increase. So far, there are many instances both 
among farm people and educators who are not aware 
of the opportunities in agriculture and related agri- 
cultural areas. 

3. Adjusting and replanning the educational program 
is inevitable to provide post-high school training for 
a vast number of jobs in agriculture and agricultur- 
ally related areas that do not require four years in 
college. 

4, Research should be given greater emphasis as it 
would provide greater use of farm products. 

5. More education and training is necessary to be a 
successful farmer in the years ahead considering the 
increased size and complexity of the farming opera- 
tion. 

6. A greater knowledge and understanding of the basic 
economic principles followed in the development of 
the United States and the harmful effects of authori- 
tarian controls. 

A positive attitude, a positive approach is necessary if 
the basic industry of agriculture is to keep in step with 
the progress of the country. The need for coordination of 
all public agricultural agencies becomes apparent during 
this period of changing world markets and the revolution 
in farming methods and techniques. The situation is par- 
ticularly acute where incomes are squeezed below the 
break-even point on many farms. 

In the overall, there has never been a greater need for 
all public agricultural agencies, all groups interested in 
agriculture and related areas, to plan and work together at 
all levels in attempting to find solutions to farm problems. 
It is time for action. It is time for closing ranks in agri- 
culture. 
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—* is the value of high school 
vocational agriculture to those 
graduates who have completed three or 
more years of the program? 

This evaluative question has been 
of importance to agricultural educa- 
tors ever since Senator Smith and 
Representative Hughes were _instru- 
mental in the passage of the 1917 
national vocational education act. This 
act provided federal support for the 
development and expansion of the vo- 
cational agriculture program. 

Establishment of the enrollees in 
farming has been one of the major 
goals of the high school phase of this 
program. Even with the current in- 
crease in farm size and corresponding 
decrease in number of farms, the an- 
nual need for farm operator replace- 
ments in the State of Iowa is approxi- 
mately two times the total number of 
vocational agriculture seniors gradu- 
ated. 

The extensive training provided 
through the vocational agriculture pro- 
gram should establish its high school 
graduates in farming more rapidly, 
and to a greater extent, than those 
who have not received such training. 
Whether or not this is actually hap- 
pening has recently become a vital 
concern to the men working with the 
program, to other educators, and to 
the public in general. Equally chal- 
lenging has been the question of what 
contribution, if any, vocational agri- 
culture makes to the success of gradu- 
ates entering occupations other than 
farming. 

In a recent year, graduate students 
and staff members in agricultural edu- 
cation at Iowa State University began 
work on an Agricultural Experiment 
Station Project designed to determine 
the relationship of high school voca- 
tional agriculture to the subsequent 
establishment of graduates in farm- 
ing and other occupations. High 
schools in Iowa which offered voca- 
tional agriculture during at least eleven 
of the twelve years from 1943 through 
1954 were paired with schools which 
had not offered vocational agriculture 
during the same period. Pairings 
were made on the basis of school 
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VO-AG'S VALUE 


TO ESTABLISHMENT IN FARMING 


Duane M. Nielson 
U.S. Office of Education 


location, population of the town, re- 
ligious preference and nationality of 
the people, high school enrollment, 
level of living index, and predominat- 
ing soil type. Twenty pairs of schools 
were drawn at random from the pos- 
sible pairings to make up the forty 
schools which were included in the 
project. 

The vocational agriculture graduates 
included in the samples used for vari- 
ous phases of the project were selected 


from the total of 1,545 graduates | 
the 20 vocational agriculture scho 
who had completed three or mo 
years of vocational agriculture. 

of these men were living on far 
when graduated. The high sch 
graduates who didn’t receive vo 
tional agriculture training, were s 
lected from the total of 1,328 grad 
ates of the 20 schools which did 1 
offer vocational agriculture. The 1,3 
men were all graduated during { 
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ears 1943-54 inclusive, and were liv- 
g on farms when graduated. 

To study the relationship of high 
hool vocational agriculture to estab- 
shment of graduates in farming, a 
pndom sample of graduates, who were 
ming in 1955, was drawn from the 
enty pairs of schools, after the 
raduates had been paired as to time 
{ graduation, size of farm of parents 
time of graduation and farm owner- 
ip status of parents. Eight pairs of 
aduates were drawn from each of 
he twenty pairs of schools. Conse- 
ently, a total of 320 farmers were 
cluded in the sample, 160 graduates 
vocational agriculture schools and 
(. graduates of schools which did 
it offer vocational agriculture. Each 
the 320 farmers was personally 
terviewed on his farm and the data 
ere tabulated and statistically treated. 
To study the relationship of high 
hool vocational agriculture to estab- 
hment of graduates in occupations 
her than farming a new sample of 
) farm-reared male high school 
aduates was drawn from the original 
One hundred 
y graduates were selected randomly 
m the 20 vocatignal agriculture 
hools and 160 graduates were select- 
randomly from the 20 schools 
ich did not offer vocational agri- 
ture. All of the graduates selected 
fre in occupations other than farm- 
z, and were not college students or 
llege graduates. Questionnaires were 
piled to the graduates to obtain the 
a. Three measures were used to 
dy the 1958 occupational status of 
e graduates: 1) expressed degree of 
isfaction with the occupation, 2) an- 
al earned income from the occupa- 
n, and 3) the score of each gradu- 
Fs occupation on the North-Hatt 
ale of occupational prestige. 

THE MAJOR FINDINGS 
Fifty-five percent of the men who 
were graduated between 1943 and 
1948, and who had completed three 
or more years of vocational agri- 
culture, were farming in 1958. 
Twelve percent of the graduates 
were in occupations related to 
farming and 33 percent were in 
occupations not related to farming. 
High school graduates, who com- 
pleted three or more years of vo- 
cational agriculture, held a sig- 
nificant advantage over high school 
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graduates without such training in 
each of the measures of establish- 
ment indicated in the accompany- 
ing table. 

Farm operators, without regard for 
type of training, who lived on 
larger home farms when graduated 
from high school, farmed signifi- 
cantly larger farms when _inter- 


viewed. They also farmed more 





crop acres and had significantly 
higher crop and total gross prod- 
ucts from their farms, than high 
school graduates who lived on 
smaller home farms when gradu- 
ated. 

Farm operators who were sons of 
landowners had a significant ad- 
vantage over sons of nonland- 


Please turn to page 24 





d. 


. Farming 


Measure of Establishment 


. Acres of land farmed independ- 


ently at time of graduation 


status (hired hand, 
renter, owner, etc.) the first full 
year of farming after graduation 


. Farming status in 1955 


Total acres farmed in 1955 


e. Crop acres farmed in 1955 


> 


= ge 


. Acres of corn in 1955 
. Acres of oats in 1955 
. Acres of legumes for hay in 1955 


. Acres of rotation pasture in 1955 


j. Hogs sold for slaughter in 1955 


. Mean number of pigs weaned per 


litter in 1955 


. Beef cows on farms January 1, 


1955 


. Fat cattle sold in 1955 


. Dollars livestock gross products 


from farms in 1955 


. Dollars crop gross products from 


farms in 1955 


. Dollars total gross products from 


farms in 1955 


. Extent of use of 24 improved 


production and management prac- 


yearly increase 


10% farming some 


48% above hired 
hand status 


89% above hired 
hand status 


57% farmed 161 


acres or more 
mean of 180 acres 
mean of 78 acres 
mean of 39 acres 
mean of 24 acres 
mean of 16 acres 


mean of 132 hogs 


mean of 7.39 pigs 


mean of 5.9 cows 


mean of 18.8 head 
mean of $3,055 
mean of $4,668 


mean of $7,720 


Graduates 

With Without 
V ocational V ocational 
Agriculture Agriculture 


6% farming some 


land 


31% above hired 


hand status 


79% above hired 
hand status 


48% farmed 161 


acres or more 
mean of 153 acres 
mean of 56 acres 
mean of 30 acres 
mean of 18 acres 
mean of 9 acres 


mean of 117 hogs 
mean of 6.93 pigs 


mean of 3.6 cows 
mean of 14.5 head 
mean of $2.053 


mean of $3,775 


mean of $5,788 


tices, 1943-1955 mean index of mean index of 
use 72.4 use 66.0 
. Rate of establishment in farming. 
(Total increase in gross products 
each additional year they 
ily) ) ease ‘ $532 $357 


yearly increase 
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THE FFA 


Its Place in Vocational Agriculture 


WAS A student of vocational agri- 
I culture for four years in high 
school. During this period, and for 
three years following graduation, I 
was a member of the Future Farmers 
of America. It has been my good for- 
tune to observe the works of FFA 
members and vocational agriculture 
students on the local, state and na- 
tional levels. I have observed this pro- 
gram in action under a wide variation 
of agricultural and educational condi- 
tions. Naturally, I have formed many 
impressions and convictions of this 
program. I believe in it. I know what 
it has meant to me, as well as to thou- 
sands of young men throughout our 
land. 

It is my purpose to explain what I 
believe to be the place of the Future 
Farmers of America in the educational 
program of vocational agriculture. 

The FFA is unique in several ways. 
It is unique in that it is an integrated 
part of the classroom instruction and 
on-farm supervision of vocational ag- 
riculture. It is a tightly-knit organi- 
zation, functioning solidly on the lo- 
cal, state, and national levels. Most 
important of all, it is an organization 
of students dedicated to the proposi- 
tion of making the learning of farm- 


by Jim Thomas 


ing and agriculture more meaningful 
to the farm boy. 

In order to appreciate the FFA in 
its fullest extent, we must look to its 
history. In the early years of voca- 
tional agriculture there was no Future 
Farmer organization. The students 
and instructors in many of the early 
departments of vocational agriculture 
began to form their own clubs. In 
many instaiices, they drew up aims and 
purposes and formulated programs of 
work for members. ‘Those old-time 
“ag clubs” sponsored field trips, live- 
stock shows and judging contests. They 








Jim Thomas 


Immediate Past President 
Future Farmers of America 











held many other competitive and edi 
cational activities that pertained to th 
instruction and supervision of vou 
tional agriculture. 

Thus, it was largely due to these a 
tivities of proven worth to student 
that four men sat down at Blacksbur 
Virginia, in 1925 and talked abot 
forming a statewide organization ‘ 
vocational agriculture students in Vi 
ginia. They were men who dealt wi 
the problems of farm boys day in a 
day out. They realized the great 
tential of such an organization. 7 
idea spread far and wide among it 
structors and students, as well as 9 
pervisors, of vocational agricultur 
And so it was, in 1928, that abo 
1400 boys and advisors met in Kans 
City, Missouri, and founded the Ff 

The new tool of instruction and stir 
ulation of young men was placed | 
the hands of teachers of vocation 
agriculture. The young men and : 
visors who founded the FFA felt th 
one of the fundamental purposes mi 
be to give an added stimulus to clas 
room instruction and supervision ¢ 
the farm. This added stimulant woul 
in turn, play a great role in helpil 
farm boys of high school age reali 
the great potential that could be thei 
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as trained young farmers. This is the 
reason that nearly all advancement in 
the FFA is based on the boys’ accom- 
plishments with their farming activi- 
ties. The ceremonies and degrees of 
membership all embody this funda- 
mental aspect. 


You probably realize far better than 
| that the fundamental purpose of vo- 
cational agriculture itself is to train 
farmers. Therefore, it is easy to see 
how such an organization of students 
could and does prove to be a great in- 
fluence in helping boys to have greater 
| interests in the classroom and on the 
farm. 


Pete Knutson lives in Livingston, 
Montana. A town boy, neither he nor 


his dad owned land. When Pete was 
a freshman in high school he enrolled 
in vocational agriculture and joined 
the FFA. His advisor arranged with a 
local rancher whereby Pete could run 
his one cow with the man’s herd. The 
boy worked on the ranch during the 
summers and after school. Four years 
later, Pete Knutson had accumulated 
45 head of some of the finest polled 
Hereford cows in the state of Mon- 
tana. Two years after graduation Pete 
served as a member of the FFA’s Na- 
tional Officer team. Pete Knutson now 
is ranching full time. He says that, 
by and large, he was interested in 
farming and vocational agriculture 
due to his local FFA chapter’s activi- 
ties. He is a good example of thou- 
sands of young men who have become 
full-time farmers due to the interest 
created as members of the FFA. 
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I never stop to be amazed at the wis- 
dom of those who founded the FFA. 
They realized that if agriculture were 
to remain a dynamic part of our so- 
ciety, it must have an abundant supply 
of skilled leadership. In addition to 
fostering and placing emphasis on bet- 
ter farming, it is also dedicated to de- 
veloping leadership in young men— 
leadership that will enable these boys 
to assume their positions in agricul- 
ture. 


It is due to this second fundamental 
objective—leadership—that the FFA 
holds regular chapter meetings and 
gives their members a chance to stand 
and express themselves according to 
parliamentary procedure. It is for this 
same reason that the boys must assume 
the responsibility of chapter offices, 
committee chairmen, and other posi- 
tions of responsibility. 


It has become my honest opinion, 
based on fact and on observation, that 
the FFA is a powerful tool in the 





The successful farmer of tomorrow 
will be the man who continues to learn, 
who has more output per man, and who 
thinks for himself. 





hands of the effective instructor of vo- 
cational agriculture. It is a tool he can 
use to develop outstanding leadership 
qualities in his students and, at the 
same time, foster greater interest in his 
teaching and supervision. It has been 
my pleasure to visit in some extremely 
successful vocational agriculture de- 
partments. It has never failed to be 
true that, where I found a department 
that was successful in getting a good 
percentage of its students back on the 
farm and another high percentage in 
the colleges of agriculture, I also 
found a functioning, worthwhile FFA 
chapter. 


I have never been one to maintain 
that the FFA organization is a means 
within itself. However, I do maintain 
that in the proper perspective, it can 
go a long way to help vocational ag- 
riculture accomplish its true objec- 
tives. At the same time, and without 
conflict, it can develop a source of ag- 
ricultural leadership that is priceless. 
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The National Future Farmer is a bi- 
monthly magazine edited to the in- 
terests and needs of FFA members and 
others interested in the future of farm- 
ing. The Magazine started in 1952 as 
a quarterly. Editorially the magazine 
covers those areas necessary to a Fu- 
ture Farmer’s education, vocation and 
recreation. Stories include reporting on 
agricultural advancements, “success 
stories” about outstanding FFA members 
or chapters, and sports features and 
hobby information. Well over three- 
fourths of both parents read the maga- 
zine. Wilson W. Carnes is the editor. 
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When students go to college, does their vo-ag training 


help or hinder them? An educator answers this 


long-standing question, 


Vocational Agriculture= 


Dean. College of Agriculture 


pucATORS have tried for many 
E years to determine what courses 
in high school will best prepare stu- 
dents for success in college. Educators 
in vocational education have tried to 
find out just how boys who have 
studied vocational agriculture in high 
school compare with boys of similar 
ability who have not had vocational 
agriculture when they arrive on col- 
lege campuses. 

As an educator on the college level, 
both as professor and administrator, 
I have my opinion on this question, 
and so does every other professor. Un- 
fortunately, these opinions don’t al- 
ways agree. So, rather than just add 
my opinion to those of others, I would 
like to report and summarize the find- 
ings of some rather interesting re- 
search: first, the question of what 
courses best prepare students for aca- 
demic success in college; then specifi- 
cally, how former students of voca- 
tional agriculture compare with boys 
of equal ability in college, both in 
agricultural and _ physical science 
courses. 

J. A. Yates at the University of 
Kentucky studied the high school 
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Boost or Bust in College?} 


Harold E. Myers 


University of Arizonia 


transcripts of 706 students admitted 
to the Universities of Kentucky, Cin- 
cinnati, and Indiana. He divided 
those students into four groups de- 
termined by their high school studies: 
classical or traditional academic 
courses, scientific courses, vocational 
courses, and a general group that 
didn’t fit any of the other three. He 
found that when these students were 
equated on the basis of intelligence 
there was no difference between the 
groups in their success in any of the 
curricula they selected at those three 
universities. 

Harl R. Douglas at the University 
of Oregon studied the high school 
records of all students who entered 
that institution in two years and com- 
pared their achievements at the Uni- 
versity by using their grades at the 
end of the first five terms. Douglas 
reports that the data showed that there 
was “no significant difference between 
the number of units of credits earned 
in high school in any subject matter 
field and scholastic success in college.” 

Burns and Henmon at the University 
of Wisconsin studied the records of 
687 college seniors. Data were col- 
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units in foreign language, science, 


mathematics, English, and social sci-f 


ences. They found that when the 
ability factor was held constant there 


was no significant relationship bef 
tween any of the high school subject} 


and academic achievement at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Study 
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William Atkinson studied the high 


school curriculum 
students in four college courses at the 
University of Iowa. He concluded from 
the data available that there was 0 
pattern of high school subject matter 
that prepared the high school studen! 
for success in college more thany ani 
other. 


Similar results were found in studies 


at the University of Illinois. lowa Statef 
University, and many other institu 


tions. Probably the best known stud’ 





From a talk given by Dr. Myers at é 
program presented by the Vocational Agr: 


cultural Advisory Committee of PhoenitfT 


Union High School for high schoo! cour 
selors and administrators. The informatio 
on studies was compiled by Dr. John 2 
Williams, Associate Professor of Agriculturdl 


Education, University of Arizona. 
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of this problem was the eight-year 
study reported in a five-volume pub- 
lication entitled Adventures in Ameri- 
can Education. In that study 1475 
students who attended conventional 
academic high schools were matched 
with 1475 students who attended 30 
different high schools with “progres- 
sive” programs—programs tailored to 


| the interests of the students. The per- 


formance of those students in the 
many different liberal arts colleges was 


carefully watched and evaluated by 
' many different criteria of success in 


college, and it was found that by every 
criterion the students who attended 


the progressive high schools did as 
| well or better than those who attended 


the traditional academic high schools. 
Specific studies have been made to 


F compare the performance of boys who 
_ had studied vocational agriculture in 
| high school with those who had not. 
| Clarence Cunningham studied the rec- 
» ords of freshmen who entered the Col- 


lege of Agriculture at Ohio State in 
1953 and finished in 1957. Their 
scholastic achievement in college was 
compared according to certain pre- 
college experiences, including (1) 
years of high school English, mathe- 
matics, chemistry and physics, and 
vocational agriculture; (2) high 
school rank; (3) farm experience; 
(4) size of high school and home 
county location. He found that stu- 
dents with vocational agriculture 
training in high school had a higher 
scholastic record in technical agricul- 
ture, mathematics, botany, and chem- 
istry, and on the average of their total 
college program than did the students 
without vocational agriculture in high 
school. However, they did not do 
quite as well in English. 

James Long at Oregon State College 
studied the academic achievement of 
90 former vocational agriculture stu- 
dents who enrolled in the-Oregon State 
Engineering College. He found that, 





A Summary of Recent Studies to Determine 
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IU. of Cal. 1958 x 
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as a group, the former vocational agri- 
culture students in freshman engineer- 
ing performed equally as well as the 
rest of the freshman class in engineer- 
ing. 

These results are typical of the re- 
sults found in almost all studies con- 
ducted to compare graduates of the 
vocational agriculture program with 
graduates from any other curriculum 
in the high school. 


Psychologists tell us that we learn 
most efficiently those things in which 
we are most interested. Boys elect 
to study vocational agriculture because 
they are interested in it. They learn 
to solve problems in feeding livestock, 
producing crops, and managing the 
farm business because they are ac- 
tually feeding livestock, producing 
crops, and managing farm businesses. 
Their interest in these areas is height- 
ened by their financial involvement. If 
they don’t do a good job, it costs them 
money. This factor also stimulates 
more interest and encouragement on 
the part of the boys’ parents. All of 
this results in an ideal learning situ- 
ation. 


We need students in colleges of ag- 
riculture with the supervised farm ex- 
perience that can be gained from 
vocational agriculture. Many students 
with little or no farm experience wish 
to prepare themselves in colleges of 
agriculture for professions in agricul- 
ture. In spite of what you may have 
heard, we don’t have any courses in 
how to milk a cow or drive a tractor. 
They should acquire those basic farm 
skills and experience before coming 
to college. 


Research has shown us that there is 
no course or curriculum that will pre- 
pare students for academic success in 
college any better than another. Speci- 
fically, the available evidence shows 
that the experiences acquired in the 
vocational agriculture program help 
to provide attitudes, appreciation, ex- 
periences, and educational background 
needed for academic success in higher 
education. 


On the basis of this evidence, as 
well as on the basis of personal ex- 
perience, I am convinced that a good 
high school vocational agriculture pro- 
gram is a satisfactory preparation for 
college and university work. 
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“T believe in the future of 


AGRICULTURE” 


Alyce W. Lowrie 


Director of Information 


Agricultural Council of California 


Thirty-four years ago, a city girl 
completely apart from agriculture in 
any of its manifestations, I inexplic- 
ably decided that I wanted to study 
agriculture. More than that. I wanted 
to spend my life working in the agri- 
cultural field. I had a difficult time 
convincing Dad, but I managed it, and 
I have never regretted the decision. 
Uninformed and uninitiated in agri- 
cultural matters, I believed in the fu- 
ture of agriculture then. How much 
more confidently I believe in it now! 

For during the past 34 years I have 
watched with wonder and excitement 
and elation the incredible progress, 
the revolutionary changes taking place 
in my chosen field. I have seen gleam- 
ing milking parlors erected where 
cows were once milked in rude out- 
door stanchions in muddy corrals. I 
have seen the yield of strawberries per 
acre multiplied 20 times. I have seen 
once arid wasteland growing cotton 
that yields three bales to the acre. 

For 34 years I have watched the 
mechanization of agriculture, accele- 
rated during the most recent decade 
to the point where orchard trees are 
mechanically pruned; walnuts, al- 
monds, beets and cotton are mechani- 
cally harvested; and soon grapes and 
tomatoes will be mechanically picked. 
I have watched the development of 
heavy implements drawn by heavy 
tractors making possible the proper 
tillage of heavy soils. 
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In the past 34 years I have seen the 
successful introduction of bulk han- 
dling of fruit—first apples, then pears, 
then peaches and apricots, perishables 
that were once thought unadapted to 
bulk handling methods. Is this mech- 
anization that involves higher invest- 
ment per acre and per farm a step in 
the right direction? Yes, when it is 
interpreted as part—a major part— 
of a solution to the farm labor prob- 
lem, which includes competition with 
industrial wage-rates in nearby urban 
areas and social consequences of seas- 
onality in labor demand that is inev- 
itably associated with speciality crop 
production. 


I believe in the future of agri- 
culture because research and farmers’ 
ingenuity together have developed 
disease prevention and control meas- 
ures, insecticides, fertilizers, irrigation 
systems, nutritional standards and 
management techniques that have 
steadily increased output per acre, per 
man-hour, per animal unit and per 
pound of feed. As a result, agricultural 
production has been doubled during 
an era in which the total of cropped 
acres has slightly declined and the 
farm labor force has been reduced by 
50 per cent. 


I believe in the future of agri- 
culture because people will continue 
to eat and eat well. Rising incomes 


among the American people — and 
abroad—support more varied menus 
and high per capita consumption of 
animal products, fruits, and vegetables, 
Moreover, there is ample evidence in 
our supermarkets that Americans are 
susceptible to dietary persuasions— 
new foods with a maximum of pre. 
purchase preparation. Recent empha. 
sis on prepared infant foods and the 
dawning geriatric food industry point 
to new avenues of specific food distri. 
bution. New and better methods of 
transporting, storing, preserving, and 
packaging are particularly important 
to such peripheral production areas a 
California and Florida. 


I believe in the future of agri. : 


culture because of the new look ani 
the new level of competence amon: 
modern farmers who combine brain 
with brawn, who are informed as wel 
as skilled. Today’s farmer is increas 
ingly an innovator, an experimenter. 
Tomorrow’s farmer had better be! No 
longer is the farmer plodding in the 
footsteps of his father and grandfather. 
although he may be operating a farm 
that they built and bequeathed to him. 
Today, he is a technological pioneer. 
The results of research evolved in halk 
and laboratories have been read ani 
heard and applied. And farmers ar 
at last learning to produce in respons 
to market demands, are becoming 
more alert and flexible as producers 


I believe in the future of agri 
culture because the research that ha 
helped farmers to produce more efi: 
ciently is now working to help them 
market more successfully . . . becaus 
many farmers are working together 
through cooperatives and under mar 
keting orders toward more economic 
procurement and processing and mor 
orderly marketing . . . because bus: 

.°3 is wise enough to recognize tht 
.uierdependence that binds agricul 
ture to the steel and petroleum ani 
container and transportation industrie 
—and which binds these industries 
and many others to agriculture . . 
because our American agriculture # 
fundamentally blessed with temperat 
climate, abundant sources of irrige 
tion water, and a great variety of fer 
tile soils. No one who has ever trav 
ersed this land of ours could escape be 
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You'll soon be seeing this giant 4-wheel-drive tractor! Three-hundred horsepower gives it the 
speed and pull to set new acre-per-day work records. And it’s more nimble than much smaller 
rigs. It steers with all four wheels ... even “crabs” to farm steep slopes where only a crawler 
dare follow. Bold new IH ideas promise a bright future for farmers. 


Idea factory is an investment in tomorrow’s agriculture 


Ten acres under one roof .. . all devoted to develop- 
ing better farm equipment. That’s International 
Harvester’s Farm Equipment Research and Engi- 
neering Center at Hinsdale, Illinois. 

Here nearly 1,500 men. . . engineers, soils ex- 
perts, chemists, metallurgists, even atomic scien- 
tists . . . look ahead to the needs of tomorrow’s 
farmer. These men know farming and farm needs. 
The most modern laboratories and facilities in the 
farm equipment industry are at their disposal. 
Design, development, and testing of farm equip- 
ment go on twenty-four hours each day. 

Test machines aren’t babied . . . they’re abused. 
In an indoor field, planting, tillage, and other tests 
continue, rain or shine, the year around. On a test 
track, tractors pull heavy loads at wide-open 


World’s biggest farm equipment research center puts 
10 acres of tomorrow under one roof. Here, design, development, 
and testing of farm equipment are carried on by skilled teams, 
using the most up-to-date equipment and instruments. 
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throttle, day and night. 

Field-going laboratories follow new machines far 
into the countryside where engineers measure, 
with amazing precision, the actual stresses and 
strains of rugged field use. 

And at the research center, machines twist and 
jolt implements being tested to duplicate stress 
and strain of field use. Thus engineers crowd 10 
years of normal farm use into as many weeks... 
wear machines out fast to find and eliminate weak 
points before new designs go to the farmer. 

Building farm tractors and equipment best fitted 
to the farmer’s needs has made IH first in farm 
equipment. And the greatest research and develop- 
ment program in the industry will put tomorrow’s 
IH farm equipment even farther ahead. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


World’s largest manufacturer of farm equipment 
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‘“Unavoidably and inescapably, I believe in the future of agriculture, 
because I believe the testimony of my eyes and ears and experience, and 
I am keenly aware of the constructive changes that are taking place in the 
agricultural environment in which I live and move and have my being.” 


ing impressed and thrilled by the ka- 
leidoscope of its agricultural patterns, 
the vast and verdant evidence of its 
productivity. 


I believe in the future of agri- 
culture because, year after year, I 
watch young men and a few young 
women (nonconformists like I) devel- 
oping farming programs, accumulat- 
ing knowledge, learning techniques, 
becoming established on farms or in 
agribusiness. These are young people 
with dreams and the courage, capabil- 
ity, and determination to make their 
dreams come true. And I know that 
there are tens of thousands of Ameri- 
cans—young and older — who are 
strongly attracted to agriculture, not 
as an idyllic way of life or retreat 
from urban strife (although this may 
be a factor in the appeal), but as a 
business and an art, at once challeng- 
ing and rewarding. They are drawn 
by its individualistic aspects, in own- 
ership and decision-making: they are 
seeking an out-of-doors environment: 
and they are attracted by its promise 
of creativity. For creativity is not re- 
stricted to the fine arts. It takes art 
and imagination, as well as scientific 
know-how and skill to breed and raise, 
to feed and fit, to plant and grow, to 
cultivate and train. The sight of such 
things, issuing from his hands and 
brain, ranks high among the rewards 
of the successful farmer, and will con- 


tinue to attract men of vision and 
competence to agriculture. 


No, I am not blind to the problems 
of agriculture or the failures in farm- 
ing. I have been a farmer and have 
learned lessons the hard way. But 
these hard-learned lessons have not 
alienated my affections from agricul- 
ture. 


I know that two administrations and 
the best advice of agricultural experts 
across the country have failed to solve 
the problem of mounting surpluses. 
Yet I still feel that there are worse 
calamities than abundance. Costly as 
these surpluses have been, and are, to 
store and divert in an effort to support 
prices artificially, the billions spent on 
this project have had some productive 
effects—in upgraded diets for needy 
families, in school lunch programs, in 
subsidized exports of food to underfed 
nations. And in a sense, there is a 
safety factor in surplus. I remember 
the years in which the flow of gold in- 
to this country, added to our already 
top-heavy U.S. stores of this precious 
metal, caused concern. I think of our 
present alarm at the sudden reversal 
of trend. 


Nor does the decreasing number of 
farms in America presage the decline 
and fall of American agriculture. The 
fewer farms are larger and more costly 
—also more efficient, in most instances. 
It is more difficult for young men to 


become established on farms of their 
own. But the opportunities in agricul. 
ture and agribusiness are not curtailed, 
For many young people entering the 
field, there is more assured security, 
for a while at least, in working for an- 
other than in self-employment in a 
farm operation that may be too small 
to be economically sound. 

Problems, risks, discouragement? 
Agriculture has its share. Is any other 
industry immune? But I have no time 
for the prophets of doom, the pessi- 
mists who proclaim that this is a con- 
tracting, hazardous, unpromising field 
—-who stress subsidy and supports, 
controls and costs. 


You and I have an obligation be- 
yond the teaching of facts and figures, 
of science and skills, to the farm people 
with whom we are closely associated. 
It is our duty to offset the dour doubts 
of an urban-oriented press, of all those 
who stress agriculture’s problems and 
fail to proclaim its great contribution 
to our economy. Agriculture and its 
related businesses and services com- 
prise 40 percent of that economy. 


We would not minimize the nega- 
tive aspects of the agricultural out- 
look; we must be realistic. Precisely 
because we are realistic, we can ac- 
cent the positive—the modern magni- 
ficence, the progress and potential, the 
power of American agriculture—yours 
and mine! 





Value 
From Page 17 


owners, in crop, livestock, and 
total gross products. 


5. No significant differences were 
found between veteran and non- 
veteran graduates included in the 
sample with regard to dollars live- 
stock, crop or total gross products. 


6. Graduates with vocational agricul- 
ture were as successful in occupa- 
tions other than farming as gradu- 
ates without vocational agriculture 
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when measured by the three cri- 
teria employed. 


a. The graduates with vocational 


agriculture scored higher than 
the graduates without voca- 
tional agriculture in all three 
criteria, but the differences 
were not statistically significant. 
The mean annual occupational 
income for graduates with vo- 
cational agriculture was $4,645, 
as compared to $4,420 for the 
graduates without vocational 
agriculture. 


b. Comparable nonsignificant vari- 
ations were observed when the 
graduates who were not farm- 
ing were classified by occupa- 
‘tions related to farming and 
occupations not related to farm- 
ing. 

c. Significant, positive correlations 
were found between annual 
earned income from the occu- 
pation and the prestige score 
of the occupation, between in- 
come and satisfaction with the 
occupation, and between pres: 
tige and satisfaction. 
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Guidance Activities 


By Vocational Agriculture Teachers 


Dr. Harold M. Byram 


Michigan State University 





e Many educators have recognized 
for some time that smaller proportions 
of farm youth, than of urban youth, 
continue education beyond the age of 
15, participate in extracurricular ac- 
tivities of the school, aspire to a col- 
lege education, or actually acquire a 
college education. 

e Some studies reveal students of 
vocational agriculture to be inferior 
in reading ability compared to high 
school students as a whole. 
that farm 
youth and their parents generally con- 


e It has been shown 


sider planning to farm and planning 
to attend college as being incompatible. 

e Other studies shown that a farm 
youth’s interests and educational as- 
pirations may change. Many with 
sufficient aptitude for success in higher 
education do not go to college, while 
others without sufficient promise as- 
pire to higher education. 

e Studies of the success of college 
students of agriculture generally indi- 
cate that former students of voca- 
tional agriculture succeed as well as 
their classmates who have not been so 
enrolled.! 











As these facts and related informa- 
tion about farm youth become better 
known and understood, educators have 
become impressed with the imperative 
need of youth for competent guidance 
in solving their problems of educa- 
tional and life planning. 

There are several aspects of the 
school and community in which farm 
youth live that make it difficult for 
them to get the kind of guidance they 
need. Most of them attend the smaller 
high schools which generally have nar- 
rower curricula than the average, with 
a resultant lack of exploratory courses 
and activities. These schools also are 
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generally lacking in organized guid- 
ance services. The great majority do 
not have trained counselors. 

Farm youth probably get more work 
experience than urban youth, but this 
experience is apt to be limited to the 
farm. Opportunities to explore other 
occupations in village or small-town 
communities are limited. If farm 
youth have to depend on parents, peo- 
ple of the community, and academic 
teachers for their information regard- 
ing agricultural occupations, they will 
he handicapped. 

Concepts of the scope of agriculture 
as an occupational field vary. While 


the Dictionary of Occupational Ti- 
tles and the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook recognize many occupations 
that are of an agricultural character, 
the United States Census Bureau still 
appears to regard agriculture and 
farming as synonymous. Since census 
reports receive greater general pub- 
licity, many educators and the general 
public are constantly gaining the er- 

Please turn page 





1See review of 32 studies by Frederick 
K. T. Tom, “College Success of Former 
Students of Vocational Agriculture,” The 
Agricultural Education Magazine, 32:172 - 
176, February, 1960. 
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roneous impression that agriculture is 
a declining occupational field and one 
that is limited to farming. 

Although the percentage of the labor 
force who are farmers may be reported 
as less than 10 for the country as a 
whole, too: many teachers and adminis- 
trators in farming communities fail 
to realize that the percentage for their 
communities may be 25 to 30 or high- 
er. There also may be a failure to 
realize that the declining percentage 
in farming is due largely to the in- 
crease in the total labor force, rather 
than to a sharp decline in actual num- 
bers of farm operators. 

There is an unfortunate scarcity of 
organized, published information about 
many of the off-farm occupations in 
agriculture. The dearth of informa- 
tion is due in part to the fact that the 
opportunities for employment in off- 
farm agricultural occupations are in 
the larger centers of population, while 
farm youth are generally in small- 
town communities. There is much that 
teachers and counselors do not know, 
but need to learn about these occupa- 
tions: their number, the farm experi- 
ence and/or training in agriculture 
desirable, and the nature and condi- 
tions of the work. 


Problems in Starting 


The increasing number of workers 
in agricultural occupations off the 
farm is only one of the changes affect- 
ing the need for vocational guidance 
of farm youth who would like to 
capitalize on their farm experience. It 
is becoming increasingly difficult to 
start and make progress in farming. 
because of capital required, difficul- 
ties in finding farms, and associated 
factors. Increasing technology in ag- 
riculture requires new or different 
abilities which some farm youth may 
not be capable of acquiring. The in- 
creasing numbers of farmers working 
off the farm part-time is affecting the 
outlook for farming and rural living, 
as well as the use of agricultural land 
and farming equipment. 

The teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture is in a strategic position to assist 
in the guidance of farm youth. He has 
more information, or at least access 
to more or better sources of informa- 
tion, on occupations of an agricultural 
nature, than any other member of the 
school faculty. Too, the teacher has 
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access to sources of information re- 
garding the educational requirements 
of these occupations. 


No teacher in the school has a 
greater opportunity than the teacher 
of vocational agriculture for individ- 
ual conferences with students and 
their parents in their homes and on 
the farm. He can help to validate 
announced interests and note the atti- 
tudes of parents toward these inter- 
ests. He can also assess resources for 
farming and farm experiences. Un- 
like most teachers, he usually will have 
continued contact with farm youth for 
four cons2cutive years. Many teachers 
of agriculture get acquainted with 
their prospective students one or two 
years before they are in high school, 
and also follow up many of them for 
several years after graduation or 
leaving school. The teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture usually is well pre- 
pared and practiced in giving indi- 
vidual instruction, so he can help 
youth to analyze personal, educational, 
and vocational development problems. 

There are many ways in which the 
school counselor can help the teacher 
of vocational agriculture in guidance 





“The whole art of teaching is 
only the art of awakening the 
natural curiosity of young minds 
for the purpose of satisfying it 
afterwards.” 


—Anatole France 











activities. Likewise, the teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture can greatly assist 
in the total guidance program of the 
school. 

The agriculture teacher would be 
the first to acknowledge his inadequate 
preparation for some of the activities 
that might be included in his role in 
guidance. He should, therefore, seek 
help from a well qualified counselor, 
if available. The teacher usually 
needs help to understand and interpret 
the results of vocational interest in- 
ventories and of general and special 
aptitude tests. He should refer students 
of vocational agriculture to a guidance 
specialist for counseling of a type 
which he himself is not qualified to 
give. The counselor will in turn, when 
appropriate, refer the student to other 


qualified persons for specialized as. 
sistance. 

The counselor or guidance director 
in most schools will be expected to as. 
semble comprehensive records of stu- 
dents and to make these available to 
teachers. These records should in. 
clude personal data, records of achieve. 
ment and test scores, information on 
educational and vocational plans, and 
students’ problems. The teacher of 
vocational agriculture should seek help 
in interpreting this information. The 
teacher could make good use of much 
of it to make his conferences with 
students and their parents more pro- 
ductive. Finally. if aware of the stra- 
tegic position of the teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture, the counselor should 
refer students to him for information 
and advice. The counselor should ex. 
pect the teacher to provide informa. 
tion on agricultural occupations and 
the educational requirements and pro- 
grams of training for agricultural oc- 
cupations. The counselor or principal 
should request the teacher of agricul- 
ture to provide advice regarding en- 
rollment and continuation in courses 
in agriculture. 


Point of View 


There has been a marked swing in 
point of view on this matter of guid- 
ance regarding enrollment. The earlier 
viewpoint laid stress on selection. The 
major objective appeared to be to 
“screen out” unsuitable trainees. This 
approach was founded on the assump- 
tion that there would be more appli- 
cants than trainees. The school accept- 
ed little responsibility for those re- 
jected. The choice or decision would 
be up to the school. It would be the 
correct one and would not be subject 
to change or review. 


The newer concept of vocational 
guidance gives greater emphasis to 
what an individual wants to become 
an" is capable of doing, and to the 
realization that specific competencies 
needed by workers two decades from 
now cannot all be predicted solely on 
the specific nature of present-day oc: 
cupations. 

One of the very important services 
that can be rendered, and which should 
be realized by the administrators and 
the guidance personnel, is that of ad- 
vising students regarding enrollment 
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from the 


—Eublic Inmnformmatiom 
Coxrmrmittee 


Helping the Public to Decide 
about Institutions for Education 
Beyond the High School. The pri- 
mary purpose of the AVA Committee 
on Public Information is to help the 
public and its representatives (mem- 
bers of boards of education and legis- 
lators) to make the decisions about 
vocational and practical arts educa- 
tion which they are being required to 
make. 

Perhaps the most difficult decision 
about education now facing the pub- 
lic is that of how to organize and fi- 
nance post-high school education in in- 
stitutions other than four-year colleges, 
graduate schools, and_ professional 
schools. In almost every state and in 
many communities decisions are being 
made, some wise and some very fool- 
ish, 

It is critically important to the pub- 
lic that adequate programs of voca- 
tional-technical education be provided 
for students beyond high-school age. 
A decision must be made as to whether 
this type of education is to be provided 
in a comprehensive institution, which 
also provides college-credit courses of 
the type the junior colleges now offer 
and comprehensive programs of adult 
education (general and vocational) or 
in special schools for advanced voca- 
tional and technical education. Voca- 
tional educators can serve the public 
by promoting all of the facts and con- 
siderations needed in deciding. 

In either case, new areas larger than 
existing school districts must be or- 
ganized and new methods of finance, 
largely from state sources, must be de- 
vised. The public is not accustomed to 
thinking about education thus organ- 
ied and financed. 

Insofar as the public has thought 
about post-high-school institutions, it 
has thought mostly of two-year junior 
colleges, supported by local school dis- 
tricts, and designed for students who 
will transfer to four-year colleges—al- 
though only one in three who enroll in 
these institutions actually transfers. 

If this pattern of thinking remains, 
we could spend decades building these 
institutions in scattered communities 
where they are feasible and end with 
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a lot of money spent for small, inade- 
quate institutions and most of the 
country unserved by any post-high- 
school institution. 

Current Interest in Education 
for Aging: It’s Relation to Voca- 
tional Education. Delegates from 
all over the country gathered at Wash- 
ington the week of January 9 to con- 
sider the problems of aging. One hun- 
dred sixty of them were in the section 
dealing with education. Another sec- 
tion recommended the training of per- 
sonnel for work with the aging and 
aged. Eighteen of the 20 sections of 
the conference dealt in special ways 
with education, so that it could be 
fairly said that education was con- 
sidered to be the principal means of 
dealing with the problems that the 
conference was convened to consider. 


Following the conference, twelve per- 
sons were summoned to review and 
evaluate the recommendations regard- 
ing education. The group included 
the Executive Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators, the First Vice President of the 
National School Boards Association, 
and a leading state superintendent. It 
was the consensus of this group that 
a large part of the problems faced by 
the aged have developed because of 
inadequate and inappropriate educa- 
tion in childhood, youth, early adult- 
hood, and middle age, and that most 
that can be done regarding education 
for aging will be done before individ- 
uals become a part of the age 65-and- 
older group. 

The reviewing group placed its 
chief emphasis upon a program of con- 
tinuing education for those who have 
left full-time schooling, the responsi- 
bility for the program to be placed 
primarily upon the public schools and 
colleges, which should be given the 
funds, personnel, and facilities to do 
the job. It saw only slight meliora- 
tion in most of the present means of 
dealing with aging: state commissions 
on aging, action by voluntary organi- 
zations, and welfare provisions for 
those already past 65. The group 
viewed as very important in preparing 
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Our educational 
consultants are 
at your service 

(no charge) 
to help you plan 
your curriculum 

for teaching 
Electricity /Electronics 


Write Educational Director 
for more details. 

Universal Scientific Co., Inc. 
Box 331 Vincennes, Indiana 








THE AVA PROGRAM OF WORK 


The program of work comprises the 
activities in which the members of 
AVA are engaged at a given time to 
promote, protect and improve all 
phases of vocational and practical arts 
education. It is customary to set forth 
a statement enumerating these activi- 
ties each year so that the members 
may know specifically what is to be 
accomplished and can be a part of 
this unified effort. : 

The AVA program of work origi- 
nates from the membership. The reso- 
lutions approved by your delegates at 
the annual convention become the 
prime objectives for the fiscal year. 
Other sources from which the pro- 
gram of work are drawn are the 
divisional policy and planning com- 
mittees, AVA Advisory Council, AVA 
general committees, AVA divisional 
committees and from the AVA Execu- 
tive Committee. It should be noted 
that there are many things that de- 
velop without previous notice and re- 
quire immediate action to protect the 
interest of vocational and practical arts 
education. Your staff in Washington is 
always alert to seek out any matters 
of this kind and take ignmediate steps 
to correct the situation. ¢ 

It should be noted that the state- 
ment of some activities are necessarily 
broad in order to encqmpass all the 
things that are closely related. In other 
instances a rather specific activity is 
named. The method of accomplishing 
some activities may require a number 
of approaches. Others may be con- 
tinuing activities with a degree of 
accomplishment to be expected each 
year. 

The following is the program of 


work for the 1961 fiscal year of AVA. 


* 1. Urge Congress to amend the 
George-Barden Act, Title I, to author- 
ize annual appropriations of $60 mil- 
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lion and to permit use of such funds 
for the purchase of equipment and 
supplies that will become the property 
of the state. 


* 2. Request the Congress to ex- 
tend and amend Title VIII of the 
National Defense Education Act of 
1958 so that funds may be used for 
developing area programs of voca- 
tional education essential to our Na- 
tion’s economic well-being on a more 
comprehensive basis. 


* 3. Request Congress to extend for 
another five years the authorization 
for annual appropriations for practi- 
cal nurse training programs and to 
amend the law in such a manner as to 
permit the use of funds for practical 
nurse programs which started prior to 
August 2, 1956. 


* 4. Reaffirm AVA’s position of 
long standing favoring the continu- 
ance of the Smith-Hughes Act and 
pledge vigorously oppose any effort 
to amend, repeal or modify this Act. 


* 5. Urge Congress to enact appro- 
priate legislation to provide education 
and training for veterans who first 
entered the military service after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955. 


* 6. Renew efforts to secure the co- 
operation of various government 
agencies working in research to expand 
these programs to include needed re- 
search on the faimly as it functions 
today. 


* 7, Suggest to state associations 
they encourage their membership to 
make full use of the findings and 
recommendations of the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 


* 8. Request the United States Office 
of Education to establish a National 
Advisory Committee for Trade and In- 


dustrial Education which will be rep- 
resentative of labor and management 
groups. 









*9. Encourage state and/or re. 
gional conferences on Industrial Arts. 


* 10. Urge the United States Office 
of Education to increase its staff in 
Industrial Arts. 


* 11. Urge the United States Office 
of Education to continue its leadership 
in Office Occupations. 


* 12. Urge the United States Office 
of Education to continue the activities 
of the National Professional Curricu- 
lum Materials Committee, including 
provisions for a regular schedule o/ 
meetings. 


13. In cooperation with state voca- 
tional director organizations investi: 
gate the feasibility of setting up stand: 
ards for accrediting vocational-techni- 
cal programs. 


14. Continue the program of public 
information committee to provide to 
the public a better understanding of 
the contributions of vocational and 
practical arts education. 


15. Promote needed research in vo- 
cational and practical arts education. 


16. Lend assistance to the interna 
tional efforts in behalf of vocational 
and practical arts education. 


17. Strengthen the professional atti 
tude of vocational and practical arts 
educators by giving assistance to stale 
associations. 


18. Strive for membership in AVA 
equal to the potential in each state. 


* Taken from Resolutions at the Hous 


-of Delegates, Los Angeles, Calif., Decembet 


8, 1960. 
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gate PACE with any growing 
youth organization is a fascinat- 
ing job! And because DECA has 
crown constantly since its beginning, 
itis always a privilege to tell why. 

Distributive Education has been 
likened to the three-legged stool: the 
legs being the adult program, the co- 
operative, part-time program, and the 
cub program. Each part is necessary 
for the whole to function properly; 
each has its place and purpose. 

Clubs are as necessary to DE as any 
professional association to its own 
feld, or as a merchants’ organization 
is important to its community. 


| Clubs are the show-window of DE: 


the public relations tool for DE; the 
student interest tool for DE coordina- 
tors; the practical method necessary in 
leaching civic and social responsibili- 
ties; the liaison which contributes to 
program acceptance; a public relations 
tool of the school which is active daily 
in the community; a communications 
aid for the DE program; a stimulus 
for higher achievement for both stu- 
dent and teachers; and an excellent 
avenue for the teaching of America’s 
base—our free, competitive enterprise 
ystem. 

Not all DE Clubs follow the same 
perational pattern, but basically ali 
ave the same purpose. DE Director, 
John A. Beaumont, explains it this 
vay: “Projects of school-connected 
lubs should first of all be educational 
n nature. Clubs must be identified 
‘ith at least one or more educational 
foals. Clubs connected with the DE 
program must involve activities that 
ontribute to the teaching of market- 
g and distribution.” 
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DECA 





by Harry Applegate 


Executive Secretary 


Distributive Education Clubs of America 


Clubs, then, have two basic pur- 
poses: to contribute to a well-balanced 
DE program, and a well-rounded indi- 
vidual. Someone has asked “How do 
you distinguish club activity from class 
activity?” T. Carl Brown, state su- 
pervisor of DE for North Carolina, 
says: “Class activity is teacher-domi- 
nated and directed. Club activity is 
student-directed. Suppose the class is 


studying a project where an outside 
speaker is desired. The teacher makes 
the decision, invites the individual out- 
lining what is desired, introduces the 
person to the class, and later writes a 
thank-you letter for the speaker’s ef- 
forts. This is strictly a teacher-planned, 
class project. 


Please turn page 
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Beginning in 1947 with only 800 students in the 17 charter states, 


DECA membership has increased every year. 


Currently there are 


over 21,000 members in 42 states and Puerto Rico. 
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“Tf, however, the teacher makes it 
known that a speaker is desired for a 
specific subject on a certain date, then 
allows a committee of students to 
handle the project—write the invita- 
tion, introduce the speaker, write the 
thank-you letter, etc., this becomes a 
club activity. It has been student-di- 
rected, with the teacher serving as an 
advisor.” 

DE clubs are active on a local chap- 
ter, state association, and national 
basis. If the question is ever raised 
whether school administrators favor 
DE clubs, the answer is yes. Our Na- 
tional Leadership Conferences Contest 
and Awards Program has just recently 
been approved for the eighth consecu- 
tive year by the National Committee 
of Contests and Awards for the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

But there are other reasons for the 
acceptance and growth of DECA. As 
local chapter activities gained com- 
munity support for the program, com- 
pany managements began to take a 
second look at the possibilities offered 
by Distributive Education. Being con- 
stantly interested in new blood for po- 
sitions of responsibility, managements 
saw a ready-made program of selec- 
tion already operating in the public 
schools, and they also saw their cor- 
responding clubs as the vehicle by 
which they could further encourage 
and support the program. 

As store managers were encouraged 
by their top-management to contact 
teacher-coordinators loca!ly to gain 
first-hand knowledge of DE for that 
community, teacher-coordinators were 
not only happy to woxk with them, but 





National officers. of DECA during a recent 








Why DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION Clubs? 


Clubs satisfy basic psychological needs that are not wholly satis- 
fied in the formal program of instruction. 


Clubs stimulate higher standards of performance for both student 
and teacher. 


Clubs serve to dignify and glorify career choice. 


Clubs establish rapport between student and teacher not possible 
in the formal program of instruction. 


Clubs afford freedom of individual expression not possible in the 
formal teaching program. 


Clubs serve as a method of teaching specific projects. 

Clubs encourage and contribute to job competency—the basic 
purpose of Distributive Education. 

Clubs develop an appreciation for advancement in a chosen oc- 
cupation. 

Clubs develop an understanding of Civic and Social obligations 
of those engaged in distribution. 

Clubs develop a sense of Individual Responsibility which contrib- 
utes to mental and emotional stability. 

Clubs provide motivation and stimulation to help reach maximum 
potential of student and teacher. 

Clubs allow practical application of Distributive Education through 
competition. 

Clubs provide business on avenue of participation. 

Clubs provide activity and recognition specifically designed for 
DE students on local, state and national basis. 

Clubs allow opportunity to appreciate, understand, and imple- 
ment the unenforceable obligations of citizenship in our free, 
competitive enterprise system. 
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encouraged their participation on the 
program’s advisory committee. Thus, 
each company representative shared in 
the responsibilities of locating good 
training stations, which in turn aided 
their school and community. 
Organization 

DECA is an organization of State 
Associations which in turn consist of 
local chapters. DECA is the liaison 


reception by former Secretary of Commerce 


Mueller in the Nation’s Capital. Back row, left to right, Aldon Cook, Idaho; Pennsylvania State 
Advisor Ken Pfeiffer; David Wells, Massachusetts; Ralph Markham, Washington; Director of Dis- 
tribution Harry Ketchum; and DECA staff members Harry Applegate and S. E. Nevan. Front row, 
Advisor Ellen Coody, Georgia; Assistant Secretary Oechsle; Barbara Patton, Oklahoma; Secretary 
Mueller; Doris Gillming, Nebraska; Gary Dobbs, Oklahoma; and DECA President Hali Cole, Texas. 
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representing each in dealing with th} 
national interests affecting them. It is} 
the only organization working full) 
time toward good public relations in 
behalf of all DE clubs. 
Clarity of function and purpose if 
achieved when it is understood thaf 
Distributive Education Clubs of Amer f 
ica is basically two different organiza 
tions, both, however, working towari 
the same goals. Because of the age olf 
student-members, it is necessary tf 
have an adult organization to serve 4 
the legal, sponsoring agency of the 
youth movement. This body of adult 
is referred to as DECA, Incorporated 
and consists of the head state super 
visor for DE in each state affiliated 


with DECA. The student organizatioi 


is referred to as DECA. DECA, Inc 
holds its anual meeting during the 
AVA Convention, and consists of the 
state supervisors from the 42 state 
affiliated with DECA. These 42 repre 
sentatives elect nine of their member 
to serve on the Board of Trustees 3 


the policymaking group in their be 


half. The tenth trustee membership i 
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allotted permanently to a representa- 
tive of the DE Branch of the U. S. 
(fice of Education and is Currently 
filled by John Beaumont, Director of 
the Branch. The ten, in turn. hire an 
Executive Secretary for DECA, Inc. to 
administer the national headquarters 
of DECA in their behalf. 

DECA (the student organization) 
holds its annual National Leadership 
Conference in April of each year and 
is governed by voting delegates rep- 
resenting the states—currently 184. 
These delegates elect national officers 
‘to serve as an executive committee 
F representing all student-members. 


ORGANIZATION CHART 


DECA, INC, 


# | DECA, INC. BOARD OF 


[ NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS | 
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DECA 
(Student Organization) 


| NATIONAL DELEGATES | 





TRUSTEES | 


























[ BOARD OF GOVERNORS | 








| NATIONAL OFFICERS | 








[ STATE ASSOCIATION | 








[| LOCAL CHAPTERS | 
| 
| INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS | 


In addition to handling the business 
| accruing over the year and electing 
' national officers, the National Leader- 
ship Conference provides an excel- 
| lent opportunity for competition in 
} contests pertaining specifically to the 
program of instruction. The primary 
objective of the Contest and Awards 
Program is to recognize outstanding 
individual and group achievements. 
From the very inception of DECA, 
this phase of the national program 
has been considered an integral part 
of the club organization. Over the 
years, the contests have been carefully 
analyzed and evaluated from the stand- 
point of being educationally sound 
and will continue to be reevaluated. 
Every effort has been made to keep 
the contests practical and to make 
them realistic and helpful as an edu- 
cational experience for contestants. 
The interest demonstrated by adult 
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leaders of DE is no doubt accountable 
for the wide acceptance and growth 
of this youth movement. Their in- 
sistence on educational standards and 
periodic examination of developmental 
methods have allowed us to keep pace 
with demand. 

There is another reason for DECA 
growth. For the past six years the 
number of workers in the distributive 
occupations in America has exceeded 
the number in production. This is a 
direct reflection upon the importance 
of our free-competitive enterprise sys- 
tem in the areas of marketing and 
distribution. DECA is the only youth 
organization in the nation’s public 
schools with the purpose of attracting 
young people to careers in the free- 
enterprise areas of marketing and dis- 
tribution. 

With constant promotion of our four 
basic areas of activity—vocational un- 
derstanding, civic consciousness, social 
intelligence, and leadership develop- 
ment—the members of each local 
chapter are not only proud of their 
career endeavor, but are also proud 
of their membership in a youth or- 
ganization that touches the very heart 
of our nation’s strength—distribution! 





Public Information 
From Page 27 


for aging the continuous readjustment 
through vocational-technical education 
of young and middle-aged adults to 
changing occupational conditions. It 
thought that many of those who had 
reached 65 could continue to be useful, 
or could be made useful, by job re- 
training. 


Two Situations, One Principle. 
These two issues confronting the pub- 
lic (area post-high-school institutions 
and education for aging) are examples 
of issues that arouse high public in- 
terest to which programs of public in- 
formation can be hitched. If either is- 
sue is to be discussed adequately, vo- 
cational education will have to receive 
a great deal of attention. 


There are more ways in which voca- 
tional educators can serve the public 
than by providing vocational educa- 
tion. It is a comparable public service 
to assist the public in deciding why, 
how, when, and where to provide vo- 
cational education. Without programs 





| 
| 
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to inform the public about occupa- 
tional education, which only vocational 
educators are likely to supply, a good 
many communities and states are likely 
to miss the boat during the next few 
years in providing post-high-school ed- 
ucation and education for aging. 





An article in Science for November 
25, 1960 indicates the reasons why 605 
applications for research grants were 
refused. These rejected proposals cov- 
ered a variety of types of studies. The 
most frequent reasons for rejection 
were: “The proposed tests, or methods, 
or scientific procedures are unsuited to 
the stated objective,” “The problem is 
of insufficient importance or is un- 
likely to produce any new or useful in- 
formation,” “The investigator does not 
have adequate experience or training, 
or both, for this research.” 


The AVA Research Committee would 
like to suggest that anyone planning to 
submit a request for funds for research 
should get competent assistance in pre- 
paring his proposal. Many universities 
are able to provide such service, and 
the AVA Research Committee will be 
glad to try to put you in touch with per- 
sons who can be of help to you. 


Herbert Siegel has been appointed 
director of Industrial Arts for the New 
York City School system. Former 
chairman of Industrial Arts education 
at John Jay High School, Brooklyn, 
Mr. Siegel will have supervision over 
more than 1000 teachers of industrial 
arts. 


Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, 
distributed by successful, reliable company  ) 
noted for prompt, personal service. All 
subjects. Free Editorial Report. Inquiries also In- 
vited from businesses, organizations, churches, etc 
Send for Free Booklet. Vantage Press, Dept. AVJ, 
120 W 31. New York 1 





_ Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials and 
equipment. Fully illustrated NEW 


#6 INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 


FREE if requested on letterhead 
(Wholesale to Public Institutions) 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
professional staff 
3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio 
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Miss Coon receives an orchid from Mrs. Rosa Loving 


From 
Mrs Rosa Loving 
on announcing a graduate 


fellowship in Miss Coon’s honor 


Many of us have had the privilege 
of Miss Coon’s help and guidance. 
Because we hold her in such high es- 
teem, because we are so appreciative 
of her help, and because we know her 
outstanding contribution to vocational 
education and to home economics in 
particular, we would like to try in a 
small way to express our appreciation. 


We believe that a project of this 
kind will be in keeping with your be- 
liefs and goals you have worked to 
achieve. We hope that through co- 
operative efforts in the years ahead 
this project will grow and grow and 
that it will develop to the point that 
it will be worthy of you and other 
leaders in the field of home economics 
education. 
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From 


Dr. Julia Dalrymple 


representing the AVA home economics 


division committee on research 


We are especially grateful for your 
leadership in your research efforts in 
home economics education. For us you 
symbolize the progress we have made 
in this area of our concern. As the 
first research specialist in the Home 
Economics Education Branch of the 
U. S. Office of Education, undoubtedly 
you have advised more home econo- 
mists in colleges, universities, state 
departments and professional organi- 
zations than any other single indi- 
vidual. You have been the guiding 


influence in the movement toward co- 


operative research efforts in our fiell 

We appreciate the manner in whit! 
you have challenged us through youl 
insight and calm deliberation in mai 
ing sound decisions. You  alwajj 
sought to broaden our vision of # 
improved systematic approach to ol! 
problems. You have successfully @ 
tained one criterion of a good 1 
searcher—a person of imaginatid 
and integrity with a capacity for pr 
cise and critical thinking. With si 


cerity we honor you today as oll 


~ research leader. 
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] want to try to tell you how we 
fel when we think of your work in 
he Home Economics Education 
ranch and of your contributions to 
the Office of Education and to its serv- 
ice to vocational education and home 
eeonomics education in the states. 















































First, we cherish you as a co-work- 
er. We are grateful that we have had 
the rare privilege of working with 
vou. We appreciate deeply . . . 





























e your listening capacity. The at- 
tentiveness you give no matter 
what the topic and the way you 
always find time to hear a story 
out and to appear to have all the 
time in the world. 










¢ your open-mindedness. 






® your perseverance, against all 
odds and discouragements, in 
trying to find "new and _ better 
ways to move forward in home 
economics education. 







¢ the way you can support and help 
people but never take over the 


job. 








¢ your infinite patience. 





¢ your deep respect for personality 
and for individuality. 







* your integrity and your unwill- 
ingness ever to compromise basic 
principles. 






* your prodigious fund of infor- 
mation—knowledge of where to 
go to get information about so 
many aspects of home economics 
—we wonder what we shall do 
without the Beulah Bureau of 
Information. 










ext we admire you as a teacher . 





* your consistency in applying 
basic principles of learning 







* your ability to do. critical think- 
ing and to help others—some- 
times force them—to face facts 
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From 


Dr. Berenice Mallory 
representing Miss Coon’s co-workers 


in the Home Economics Branch, U. S. Office of Education 


and possible consequences of ac- 
tion as they solve problems. 


your skill in challenging people to 
think of many ways to attack and 
solve problems. 


e your ability in a group to seem to 
be on the sidelines when in fact 
you are in the middle or out in 
front. 


e the way you have challenged us 
to make changes which have 
promise for improving home eco- 
nomics. 


Finally, we feel that in your work 
you epitomize the best in Federal 
Service. A handbook of the Office of 
Education in describing the Federal 
role in education states that the Office 


e recognizes that the schools belong 
to the people (and) that their 
strength is derived from the peo- 
ple 


e that if the schools are to serve the 
diverse needs of the people, the 
people directly concerned must 
determine the procedures, the pol- 
icies and the curricula 


It goes on to say that in the light of 
these premises the Office seeks to pro- 
vide National leadership without dom- 
ination and assistance without inter- 
ference and that it seeks to fill gaps in 
information and services and to stimu- 
late ideas and action. 


Your service since 1930 in the 
Home Economics Education Branch of 
the Office has truly been an example 
of the fulfillment of these purposes. 


We all know that because you have 
cared about homes and families and 
have envisioned the contribution of 
home economics education to better 
family life, because you have served 
so many so well, the status of home 
economics education has been en- 
hanced in our country and abroad and 
the stature of many home economics 
education workers has been raised. 





Miss Beulah |. Coon, who retired Feb- 
ruary 3, 1961 as Specialist in Statistics 
and Research, Home Economics Education 
Branch, Office of Education, is a native of 


New York State. She received a Bachelor 
of Science degree from the University of 
Wisconsin; the Master of Science degree 
in Education from Columbia University; 
and carried on further advanced study 
at the University of Chicago and Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Her professional experience has in- 
cluded high school teaching in Alabama 
and Wisconsin, state supervision of Home 
Economics in Arizona, direction of home 
economics education at the University of 
Nebraska, and the teaching of home eco- 
nomics education courses at the University 
of Chicago. 


Miss Coon was appointed Agent for 
Studies and Research in Home Economics 
Education, in 1930, when the National 
Federal Vocational Education Acts were 
administered by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. From the beginning 
her program has emphasized research and 
studies; curriculum development, and pro- 
grams of teacher education. She has 
written parts of books and bulletins pub- 
lished by the National Society for the 
Study of Education, the American Educa- 
tion Research Association, and the Society 
for Supervision and Curriculum Study. She 
has represented home economics in the 
work of the National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education. 


Miss Coon was a recipient of the AVA‘s 
Outstanding Service Award at the Los 
Angeles convention last December. 











From 
Dorothy Lyle 
President, American Home 
Economics Association 


(A telegram) 


The programs of both of our As- 
sociations as well as its individual 
members have been inspired by her 
calm and deep thinking and by her 
warm and willing helpfulness in re- 
sponding to our many and varied re- 
quests. Her initiative and imagina- 
tion have added purpose and strength 
to home economics throughout many 
of its fruitful years. We send warm 
personal wishes for her continued hap- 
piness and participation in home eco- 


nomics programs. 
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School needs are often neglected by ... 








IN-SERVICE TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


ENERALLY, four years of study in 
G an institution of higher learning 
is considered sufficient to prepare a 
teacher for his initial teaching assign- 
ment. The beginning teacher will, 
however, soon discover serious short- 
comings in his professional prepara- 
tion. For his lack of competences 
needed for his teaching assignment he 
would not be wholly justified in criti- 
cizing his teacher preparation insti- 
tutions for being remiss in their re- 
sponsibilities. Surely no one program 
of undergraduate study could fully 
prepare a teacher for all the uncer- 
tainties that will continually confront 
him in his profession. Recognizing, 
then, the need for the continuous edu- 
cation of the teacher is of concern to 
all interested in advancing the teach- 
ing profession. 

This additional education required 
of teachers is usually described as in- 
service teacher education. However, 
there appears to be no clear identifi- 
cation as to who is responsible for 
in-service programs nor is the time 
and locale of these activities specified. 
The definition for the in-service edu- 
cation of teachers accepted by the 
American Vocational Association is 
“instruction and supervision for em- 
ployed instructional personnel, for the 
purpose of improving their profes- 
sional abilities.”1 This definition 
could serve well as the guide for what 
in-service teacher education might well 
be—i.e., that such instruction and 
supervision be the responsibility of 
the teacher and of his employer, and 
further, that this instruction and super- 
vision be scheduled and based on the 
needs of the school and the individual. 
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L. Joseph Teufner 
Fitzgerald High School 
Warren, Michigan 


Education in the United States 
tends to be adaptive and reflects the 
values of our society. Often the needs 
of institutions other than educational 
influence decisions made by leaders 
in education. It is suggested therefore 
that the educational programs for 
these others be analyzed by school 
leaders to identify those values deemed 
essential for the preservation and re- 
construction of a democratic philoso- 
phy. Educators could also well afford 
to examine the plans used in these in- 
stitutions for insights regarding the 
upgrading of leadership. The military 
institutions, for example, are often 
characterized for the complexity of 
personnel that are teaching or being 
taught. The core or cadre of the armed 
forces are prepared in present and fu- 
ture methods of conducting successful 
defensive and offensive operations. 
Military leaders charged with responsi- 
bility for providing the security of 
the United States and support of its 
national and _ international policies 
must, therefore, leave their field re- 
sponsibilities or administrative tasks 
periodically, to participate in an edu- 
cational environment that will extend 
their proficiencies. Military leaders 
acknowledge that it was their educa- 
tional system for military services that 
enabled the United States to produce 
the vast and effective army that de- 
feated our enemies in World War II. 
It is recognized that military leaders 
need to attend periodic scheduled 


courses to keep up to date. In addi 
tion, the United States Army maintain 
that no officer is indispensable. It j 
a matter of policy, that calls for con. 
manding officers to release suborii 
nate personnel from assignments | 
attend service schools to further thei 
careers. 

These highly structured education: 
policies for personnel in military ser 
ices provide for in-service educatin 
as an intregal part of the career spa 
of an individual. Time devoted ‘ 
classroom studies is equated with dul 
at key defense installations. All per 
sons in military service do not par 
ticipate continuously in the prograu. 
While all officers are required to com 
plete officer qualification and brane) 
qualification training within the fir 
ten years of service, attendance at sub- 
sequent schools is limited to those wh 
are considered outstanding and whi 
possess the potential for future leader 
ship at higher echelons of commani. 
In the military program, admission ti 
the next higher level of education i 
offered to those deemed qualified tv 
best profit from this education. Selec 
tion of persons to participate in a 
educational program appears desit 
able and necessary, and admission # 
open to all who qualify. 

Those in education are vitally co 
cerned for the needs of industry, esjt 
cially as they relate to an industrialize} 
society. Rapid technical advances ha‘ 
required industry to perfect its ow! 


1 Definitions of Terms in Vocational an 
Practical Arts Education, Prepared by ti 
Committee on Research and Publication 


_ American Vocational Association, Washits 


ton, D. C., 1954, p. 16. 
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‘formal educational programs. A bro- 
chure published by Chrysler Corpora- 
ition states, “Among the unheralded 
‘but important work going on behind 
the scenes are six educational activi- 
‘ties.” > Even with the profit concept, 
Fessential in free enterprise, large and 
‘small corporations schedule periodic 
Fcourses that often are mandatory for 
"key persons. They are largely fi- 
‘nanced by the industry. 

The Chrysler Institute of Engineer- 
»ing is described in these terms: 












It probably would be impossible 
to reproduce in any university 
school of engineering the course 
these young candidates take— 
combining as it does advanced 
academic studies with practical 
down to earth, on-the-job train- 
ing .. . Classes and work assign- 
ments total forty hours a week. 
Students receive a salary and en- 
joy the benefits of Chrysler sal- 
aried employees including insur- 
ance and vacations.® 
The educational program in cor- 
|porations for supervisory persons pro- 
vides for never ending instruction pe- 
tiods. In supervisor training, pro- 
spective supervisors attend an orien- 





























d tf tation course before beginning their 
dut\ management responsibilities. After 
per receiving a regular assignment, each 
pa supervisor is eligible for further train- 
‘rail ing, based upon need, and usually 
com attends weekly instruction in the form 
ranci of training conferences.‘ 

fir: These illustrations suggest the need 
sth for those in education to develop a 
+ Whiff more realistic approach for up-grading 
Whiff teachers on the job. Present methods 
adel for promoting in-service education for 
nanill teachers varies greatly, and most have 
- “the common denominator of requiring 
on "the teacher to expand his proficien- 
ed ti cies, on his own initiative, and to en- 
Seler gage in fields of study, that often have 
in “& very little positive correlation with his 
keg needs and those of the school. Char- 
10n i 





acteristically, in-service teacher edu- 
cation has been dealt with by corre- 
lating hours of credit earned with 
salary increments. To promote in- 
centive for more formal education, 
schoolboards offer increments for ad- 
vanced degrees and specified hours 
earned beyond the bachelor’s or mas- 
ter’s degree. Frequently the raising of 
certification requirements by state ed- 
uation authorities is considered the 
solution. Then, as individual teachers 
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attempt to qualify themselves to meet 
these new standards for permanent 
certificates or the next step on the sal- 
ary schedule, it may well mean no- 
thing more than earning several hours 
of additional college credit that are 
not directed toward any goal. 

The situation, of course, is not hope- 
less. Many teachers are up-grading 
themselves. In respect to the stated 
definition of in-service teacher train- 
ing and its interpretation by the writer, 
it appears that many teachers may be 
in an in-service status, but this may 
not be true of the program. If the 
teacher is able to appraise his needs 
and the needs of the school and can 
identify teaching weaknesses, there 
may be ways by which these weak- 
nesses can be overcome. Many insti- 
tutions for teacher education attempt to 
provide summer sessions keyed to the 
demands of teachers. The effective- 
ness of summer school must be quali- 
fied since the in-service teacher who 
needs the most help is often the one 
who cannot or does not attend. In- 
dustry has also made many attempts to 
help teachers understand how to equip 
their students for responsibility in an 
industrialized society: Cooperation be- 
tween schools and industry has pro- 








vided some very effective programs 
designed to inform teachers and guid- 
ance counselors about opportunities 
in industry for youth. Industry has 
also invited teachers to attend edu- 
cational programs that provide teach- 
ers with new teaching skills or ad- 
vanced knowledge in their particular 
teaching activity. 


Numerous federal grants have been 
provided to colleges and universities 
for scholarships that attract in-service 
teachers. These fine programs are 
somewhat restricted because of sched- 
uling and selection which eliminates 
many who need such experience. The 
present major in-service program con- 
sists of evening classes made available 
to teachers by colleges and universities 
It is necessary, then, for most teachers 
to acquire additional education pro- 
ficiency after their teaching day. The 


Please turn to Page 40 


* Educational Activities of Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Prepared by Educational Services, 
Department of Public Relations, Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 

* Chrysler Corporation, The Story of an 
American Company, Department of Public 
Relations, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan, 1955, pp. 68-69. 

*Tbid.. p. 71. 


Royce Saari, an instructor at the Vickers Hydraulic School, is shown demonstrating hydraulic 








equipment to a class that includes William Gayde, (second from right) a teacher of industrial 
arts at the Fitzgerald High School, Warren, Mich. The Vickers Incorporated Training School, 
Detroit, gives customer service and maintenance men a thorough practical training in the 


application and service of hydraulic equipment. Tuition is free. 


Programs in industrial machinery, 
mobile equipment, and airborne products last one or two weeks. 
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Business Edueation 


Needs 
AVA Leadership 


Paul S. Lomax 
Professor Emeritus 
New York University 


oo education needs the professional leadership of 
the American Vocational Association in many ways. 
The writer desires to consider two of them in this article: 
(1) leadership to recognize and maintain the identity of 
the total field of business education of which distributive 
education and office education are two major parts at the 
secondary and junior college levels; and (2) leadership 
to stress with state and local school officials the importance 
of dealing with problems of organizing and administrating 
business education as one integrated program. 


Total Field of Business Education: What is it? 

The total field of business education encompasses (1) 
education in business-economic knowledge and consumer- 
business competency as a phase of general education, and 
(2) education for business occupations as a major branch 
of vocational education. Of these two essential objectives, 
which supplement one another, the writer regards the sec- 
ond as the distinctive one in the secondary school and 
junior college. 

Vocational busines education has to do with all business 
occupations of which distributive occupations are one large 
group and office occupations are another one. Conse- 
quently, distributive education and office education are 
thought of as two major parts of business education. 

The AVA during most of its distinguished professional 
leadership of both federally aided and non-federally aided 
vocational education in this country has recognized busi- 
ness education as one of the chief branches of vocational 
education. This recognition of the unity of business edu- 
cation is found in the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 in its 
provision for “commercial education” and the supplement- 
ary George-Barden Act of 1946 in its provision for “voca- 
tional education for distributive occupations.” 

Business education needs the leadership of the AVA 
policy makers to help correct the confusing and incorrect 
use of the term business education. It is a serious cause of 
misunderstanding among most business leaders, most 
school administrators, and most business educators. 

In this matter of te-minology, AVA leadership also 
should give its influential aid to correct a widespread use 
of the term vocational education by most school officials as 
one which does not include vocational education for busi- 
ness occupations. This puzzling situation has led Conant to 
make the following observation about this difficult termi- 
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nology: “To the outsider it seems a mystery why instru. 
tion in auto mechanics in a high school is labeled ‘vow, 
tional’ while instruction in stenography or the use 
clerical machines is not.” 4 


Organization and Terminology at 
State and Local Levels 


What is the situation of business education at state anj 
local levels as to organization and terminology? 

At the state level there are 13 states which have set w 
in their state departments of education an organization ¢ 
businss education for both office occupations and distriby. 
tive occupations, eight states for office occupations onl, 
24 states for distributive occupations only, and five state 
for neither one. Of the 13 states which have an organiza. 
tional unit for both office and distributive education, si 
of them call the organizational unit “business education’ 
and seven use the redundant title “business and distriby. 
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tive education.” 


At the local level, there are 48 places which have an o 
ganizational unit of busines education for both office occy 
pations and distributive occupations, 18 places for offic 
occupations only, and 24 places for distributive occup: 
tions only. Of the 48 places which have a department fu 
both office and distributive education, 40 or 83.3 perceri 
use the title “business education.” * 


To summarize, about one out of two of the state depart 
ments of education, which have an organizational unit fw 
both office education and distributive education, uses tle 
title of “business education,” and five out of six of the lr 
cal schools or school systems use that term. In the case ¢/ 
local schools systems, it is significant that a majority 
the school officials have found it desirable to use the gene 
ral term “business education” in dealing with the loc 
business community in the matter of providing vocation! 
education for business occupations, including the area (! 
distributive occupations. This kind of policy might well lx 
expected since a retail establishment, for example, involve 
both the office and distributive kinds of business education 
It is also important to observe that about half of the stat 
departments of education which have an administrativ 
unit for both office and distributive education use the gene 
ral title “business education.” This likewise appears to l¥ 
a sound practice of state departments of education in vier 
of the prevailing situation in the local school systems. 


From this experience it seems a wise and logical con 
clusion that the AVA in its professional leadership of 1» 
cational education for business occupations in_ slat 
county, and local systems of education should encourag 


James B. Conant, “Vocational Education and the Natio 
Need,” American Vocational Journal, Vol. 35, No. 1 (Januar 
1960), p. 16. 

*“Directory of State, City, and County Supervisors of Busine 
Education,” The National Business Education Quarterly, Vol. 2 
No. 4 (Summer, 1960), pp. 47-62. The phrase, “business educatid 
exclusive of vocational education for the distributive occupation 
as used in this directory, is interpreted by the writer as office etl 
cation as far as the vocational phase of business education is ©” 
cerned. Of course, there is probably a non-vocational phi 
involved. 
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JOURNAL ARTICLE REPRINTS 


Except in rare instances, we do not make provision for 
reprints of Journal articles before the magazine is 
published. Further, we do not automatically reprint 
every article that is published in the Journal. Reprints 
are produced upon request. We have recently re- 
organized our reprinting procedures and can now as- 
sure delivery in two weeks from the time an order 
is received. To expedite reprint processing, we would 
like to receive orders within four weeks following 
publication. When it is possible, we prefer to reprint 
no less than 100 copies of any one article. There is no 
maximum number which may be ordered. Prices are 
uniform but vary according to quantity desired and 
number of pages. Reprints are available in the fol- 
lowing page units only: 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, and 
increments of 4 pages thereafter. Black ink and white 
paper only, unless specially ordered. Reprints will 
earry a credit line: Reprinted from the American 
Vocational Journal, month, year. 











future From Page 9 


most overpowering fact of all—the necessity for survival. 

The task is one of close cooperation between the educa- 
tional institution and the fields of occupational employ- 
ment. Business and industry will not be relinquishing their 
responsibility for pre-employment educaton or for on-the- 
job training. It will be necessary for them to communicate 
to the classroom and the laboratory specialized occupa- 
tional knowledge. On the other hand, the educational in- 
titution can provide instruction in an academic environ- 
ment which cannot be duplicated elsewhere. As one indus- 
trialist is reputed to say to an instructor of chemical tech- 
nology in a junior college, “The business of your institu- 
tion is education. You can provide a necessary educational 
experience for the student which we cannot duplicate, 
and, even if we tried, it would cost much more.” 





Business Education From Page 36 
the use of the general title “business education” and to de- 
fne distributive education and office education as major 
parts of business education. It would also appear desirable 
to discourage the use of the redundant and confusing title 
“business and distributive education.” The general title 
of “business education” in relation to all areas of business 
occupations should be used as the composite or over-all 
term in the same sense that agricultural trade and indus- 


® trial. and home economics education are terms which are 


used to describe inclusive branches of vocational education. 

Business education needs AVA leadership to bring 
strongly to the attention of state, county, and local school 
oficials the desirability of organizing and administering 


B business education as a total, unified program in the prep- 


aration of people for and in business employment. It is 
believed that the effect of this practice would be to strength- 
en the development of the distributive, office, and other 
phases of vocational education for business occupations. 
leadership would emphasize the need to take a compre- 


Bensive view of the educational problems and programs in- 


volved and of their interrelations and needless duplications. 
lt would stress the importance of keeping in mind both 
lederally and non-federally aided possibilities in the plan- 
hing and administration of a broad-gauged and well-inte- 
grated program of business education. 
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In this AVA leadership, the use of correct terminology 
should be of first importance. Consequently, there is need 
to make a restudy of technical terms which are involved 
in programs of vocational education for business occupa- 
tions. It is gratifying that the U. S. Office of Education 
Division of Vocational Education has adopted the terms of 
office education and distributive education. It is hoped that 
this commendable development may lead ultimately to an 
administrative arrangement for a well-rounded and unified 
program of business education. 
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Guidance 
From Page 26 


and in the pre-enrollment of students. 
If there is to be a school policy on en- 
rollment in vocational agriculture, the 
teacher should have a part in formu- 
lating recommendations. There is of- 
ten a tendency of enrollment officers 
to regard enrollment in vocational 
courses as incompatible with prepara- 
tion for college. But most teachers of 
agriculture, if given the opportunity. 
could help students to work out plans 
whereby they could take all the vo- 
cational agriculture they wanted and 
prepare for college as well. 

This brings us to a consideration of 
other ways in which the vocational 
agriculture teacher can assist the 
school counselor—or if there is no 
school counselor, assist in the guid- 
ance of farm youth. First, we should 
include an obligation to share with 
guidance personnel the information 
about his students that he has gained 
in class work, in farm visits, and in 
conferences with students and their 
parents. He is in a particularly ad- 
vantageous position to make and pro- 
vide anecdotal records of students. 
Teachers generally don’t do this, but 
guidance workers wish they would. 

Because of his acquaintance with 
sources, the teacher can help to build 
the library collection of occupational 
information pertaining to agriculture. 
Many teachers have helped to deter- 
mine the validity of this information 
and in other ways to evaluate the pub- 
lications to be included. The teacher 
also could make recommendations re- 
garding visual aids that portray agri- 
cultural occupations. The teacher 
should be requested to help in con- 
ducting career conferences when they 
are held. 

If the guidance services of the school 
include help in student placement and 
follow-up, the vocational agriculture 
teacher could also assist. Aid in place- 
ment and establishment in farming has 
traditionally been one of the teacher’s 
responsibilities, since there usually is 
little that a school guidance program 
or a placement agency does in this 
line. But the teacher also could supply 
information about students for pros- 
pective employers in agricultural busi- 
ness and industry. They might also 
assist coordinators in selection and 
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placement of students in cooperative 
occupational training programs in ag- 
ricultural business or industry. 

Many instructional activities of 
teachers are not thought of by the 
teacher as being in the category of 
guidance. But some are very im- 
portant in guidance. A growing prac- 
tice is to integrate occ ..ational infor- 
mation in agricultur in clcsswork. 
Teachers acquaint prospective students 
and their parents with the total school 
program and orient students to the 
school program. They help develop 
effective study habits in their students. 
They confer with youth on their occu- 
pational interests and aspirations.” 

The vocational agriculture teacher 
acts in many capacities. A school 
guidance program should be so or- 
ganized that the teacher can make a 
maximum contribution to the overall 
program. Most vocational agriculture 
teachers would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to become a member of the 
guidance team. They would welcome 
instruction and information that would 
help them carry out guidance activi- 
ties more effectively. 

The years ahead should see voca- 
tional agriculture teachers making in- 
creasingly significant contributions to 
farm youth. 





In the school year 1959-60, about 
one-third of all public school systems— 
14,842 of them—each provided educa- 
tion for less than 50 pupils, and an- 
other 7,017 systems did not operate 
schools but sent any local pupils to 
schools run by other systems. Only 
one public school system out of three, 
in the nation as a whole, enrolled 300 
or more pupils. 


Eighty young bricklayer apprentices 
will compete for the title of 1961 
Champion Bricklayer Apprentice in 
the 13th Annual Bricklayer Appren- 
tice Competition at Cobo Hall in De- 
troit on April 7-12. The competition 
is held annually to call attention to its 
program of training skilled journey- 
men bricklayers and to promote a 
pride of craftsmanhsip among appren- 
tices. 


?For an extended list of the guidance 
activities of the teacher of vocational agri- 
culture, see: Harold M. Byram, Guidance in 
Agricultural Education, Danville, Illinois, 
The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1959, 
pp. 25-28. 


John A. Lapp, 80, prominent \ichj. 
gan educator died December 30 at his 
home in Macatawa, Michigan. DP; 
Lapp joined the faculty of Indiana Uni. 
versity in 1911 and was named to the 
National Commission on Vocational 
Education in 1914 by President Wood. 
row Wilson. From 1926 to 1932 he 
served on the faculty of Marquette Uni. 
versity. Dr. Lapp was very active jp 
labor and vocational education affairs, 
He had been in semi-retirement for 
about ten years. Dr. Lapp received an 
AVA citation at the 1959 Convention 
for his contributions to the field of 
vocational education. 

* 

The Distributive Education Club of 
Central High School, Little Rock, Ark, 
has scored a national “first” in its pro. 
gram of wakening young people to the 
advantages of careers in retailing. The 
club recently received a plaque—the 
first ever awarded for “the most effec. 
tive program conducted by a distribu. 
tive education group”—from the Na. 
tional Retail Merchants Association. 


® 

V. & E. Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of drafting equipment, 
has just released a bulletin on Archi. 
tects and Engineers Scales, the latest in 
a series of entirely new catalogs and 
bulletins. Construction features, classi- 
fications of scales, and size ranges are 
described in Catalog No. 60-AE, which 
may be had by writing the company a 
766 South Fair Oaks Avenue, Pasa 
dena, Calif. 

® 

An eight-page catalog describing 13 
Deltacraft handbooks for the home 
craftsman is being offered by Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company’s Delta Power 
Tool Division. Each handbook has 
been written by an expert and contains 
120 pages of complete instructions in 
the use of power tools. Each handbook 
has 250 easy-to-follow _ illustrations 
They cover these subjects: how to gel 
the most out of your circular saw and 
joiner, abrasive tools, drill press, lathe 
shaper, band and scroll saw and the 
radial saw. Other handbooks are on 
such popular subjects as, “Practical 
Finishing Methods,” “One Evening 
Projects” and “Things to Make on the 
Tools you Own.” The catalog may be 
obtained from Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, Delta Power Tool Division, 
484 North Lexington Avenue, Pitts 


’ burgh, Pa. 
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new books 


Livestock and Poultry Production, by 
Bundy and Diggins, 2nd Edition, Prentice- 
Hall, 1961, 694 pp. $5.00. In some ways 
this book may out-Morrison Frank B. (Feeds 
and Feeding) Morrison, venerable dean of 
livestock and poultry nutrition. This text, 
guide, and reference, however, is aimed at 
vocational agriculture students—and is writ- 
ten by one vo-ag instructor (Diggins) and 
one ag education professor. Even in the 
rapidly changing world of farming, this 
book will be a standby. It brings to stu- 
dents and instructors alike the most up- 
to-date information available from hundreds 
of sources. Although covering a complex 
subject, this second edition of an authorita- 
tive book presents material clearly and 
simply. An excellent index is included. 


Progressive Filing, by Kahn, Yerian, and 
Stewart, 7th Edition, Gregg Publishing Div., 
McGraw-Hill, 1961, 182 pp., $3.16. The 
Sixth Edition of this book has been accepted 
as a classroom testbook and an authoritative 
reference for filing specialists. This latest 
edition updates its predecessors by empha- 
sizing new nomenclature, visible filing, the 
eflects of automation, records management, 
and other areas of new filing procedures 
and problems. Many sections and support- 


covers heat treatment, tool grinding, cutting 
speeds, feed rates, and introduces ceramic 
and diamond tools. 


Introductory Bookkeeping, by Olson, Zel- 
liot, Leidner, 3rd Edition, Prentice-Hall. 
1961, 592 pp., $3.84. There is a reason for 
giving this textbook forty-three chapters: by 
making each chapter short, only one aspect 
of bookkeeping is covered. Each new pres- 
entation is based on a foundation of pre- 
vious learning. So the student proceeds 
logically, step-by-step, without confusion. 
One attractive feature of this book is the 
presentation of how accounts are used: illus- 
tration of end-use is given before details of 
journalizing are taken up, thus arousing the 
students’ interest. 


Using Commercial Fertilizers, by Mal- 
colm McVickar, 2nd Edition, Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Danville, Ill., 1961, 
286 pp., $3.75. Dr. McVickar is one of the 
country’s top agronomists, and in this second 
edition—printed nine years and countless 
changes after the first—he tells farmers what 
they need to know today in language they 
can understand. Completely up to date is 
this guide: it includes material on diam- 
monium phosphates, urea formaldehyde 


combinations, and liquid mixed fertilizers— 
all unheard of nine years ago. McVickar 
also covers fertilizer-pesticide mixtures, fer- 
tility-moisture relationships, fertilizer eco- 
nomics, and the latest application equipment. 


How to Instruct Successfully, by Thomas 
F. Staton, McGraw-Hill, 1960, 292 pp., 
$4.50. Dr. Staton’s book is designed to aid 
potential teachers and those desiring to im- 
prove their teaching techniques in the area 
of adult education and training. This prac- 
tical guidebook presents a step-by-step analy- 
sis of fundamental techniques and concepts 
necessary for effective teaching. Theory is 
treated solely as background material for 
the concrete suggestions and analysis to be 
used in day-to-day teaching situations. 


Practical Business Psychology, by Laird 
and Laird, 3rd Edition, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill, 1961, 442 pp., $5.75. 
Written in easily understood language for 
business students, this book is packed with 
ideas and suggestions for office workers and 
beginning supervisors. It explains how to 
work more effectively, how to get along with 
each other, how to become more effective 
leaders socially and in business. Contains 
135 visual aids and “chartoons.” 





Check these recent additions to Wiley’s library of 


technical books... 


ESSENTIALS OF MATHEMATICS 


By Russell V. Person, Capitol Radio Engineering Institute. Any- 


one planning to study radio, television, electronics, or any other 
technical subject must have a good background in mathematics. 
This book represents the most logical and efficient system for ac- 
- quiring just such a background. Not just another mathematics 

textbook, it has been carefully prepared by a teacher at a technical 
institute and is specifically designed to prepare the reader for 
further technical investigation. Although the book assumes very 
little previous training in the subject, it makes no attempt to gloss 
over the more intricate aspects of mathematics. However, it clearly 
demonstrates that mathematics. is much less difficult than most 
untrained people realize. Thus, by the application of logic and 
common sense, the reader acquires a genuine understanding of the 
way mathematics really works. 1961. Approx. 560 pages. Prob. 
$7.00. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
FOR FARM AND HOME 


By Edward W. Foss, Cornell University. Based on the author’s 
research and on his practical experience in teaching shop skills to 
students, teachers, and adults alike, this book tells and shows how 
to use all types of hand and power tools to perform the usual re- 
pair and construction work of farm and home. It also presents 
related information concerning materials such as wood and metal, 
enabling the reader to select wisely the kinds of materials or supplies 
required for different jobs. In addition, the difference in use and 
construction of the many power tools is described to help the 
reader choose the right tool for general or specific purposes. 1960. 
373 pages. $6.95. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 
440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 


ing materials of the 12-chapter book have 
been completely renovated. 


Electricity and Electronics—Basic, 
Steinberg and Ford, Second Edition, Ameri- 
can Technical Society, Chicago, 1961, 262 
pp. $4.50. Say the publishers, “This is 
perhaps our most popular text. It has been 
adopted by many hundreds of schools since 
it was first issued” This second edition has 
been designed to keep pace with the latest 
electronic developments and to make the 
instructional method more effective. It 
features electron flow theory of electricity, 
new materials on transistor fundamentals 
and on silicon rectifiers, and the addition 
of new projects in various areas of elec- 
tricity and electronics. 


General Shop Projects, by Manley Zanco, 
McKnight & McKnight, 1960, 112 pp., $3.00. 
Designed for beginning industrial arts stu- 
dents, this illustrated book covers in three 
sections the making of projects in wood, 
metal, and wood and metal. Each section 
contains 15 projects. General Shop Projects 
stimulates creative thinking by students. 


Cutting Tools, Jigs and Fixtures, by H. C. 
Town, The Macmillan Company, 1961, 247 
pp., $6.00. Over 200 illustrations clarify this 
book devoted to cutting tool practice, waste 
saving, and tool design. It is divided in two 
parts: the first deals with the basic features 
of tool design, and the second with economics 
and design factors of jigs and fixtures. It 
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In-Service 


From Page 35 


ramifications of a full teaching load 
plus evening classes is well known to 
the teaching profession. 

This short appraisal of present in- 
service teacher education programs 
amplifies the need for a more effective 
approach, and it has been noted that 
the types of in-service educational pro- 
grams developed by our military serv- 
ices and some major industries ap- 
pear to function quite adequately. 
These programs provide for an analy- 
sis of the needs of the institution as 
well as and also the needs of the 
teacher. Some courses are mandatory, 
and some are reserved for those who 
are being trained for top leadership. 
It seems that characteristics of such 
in-service instruction could be applied 
well in education. 

Tt does not seem likely, however, 
that local school districts with present 
local support could possibly undertake 
the additional costs that such an ef.- 
fective in-service teacher program 
would incur. Although it could be 
expected that professionally minded 
teachers would devote their time to 
this kind of up-grading program, the 
cost of tuition, travel expenses, sal- 
aries for workshops and so forth would 
add to the expense of operating a 
school system. Two avenues of ap- 
proach are suggested to provide this 
financial support. First, the need for 
qualified teachers, operating expenses, 
and adequate physical school facilities 
must be continually justified to tax- 
payers within school districts. It seems 
reasonable, therefore, to include the 
justification for providing financial 
support for in-service teacher educa- 
tion. Local school administrators 
should be in a position to appraise 
needs and plan programs that would 
up-grade teachers and reduce the fre- 
geunt voids caused by teachers leav- 
ing to secure “better” positions. Re- 
duced, also, would be the yearly search 
for applicants to fit specific school 
needs and the pressuring of contract 
teachers to qualify themselves for 
needed assignments at their own ex- 
pense and time. 

A second method for financing ef- 
fective in-service programs would be 
from funds outside those of the local 
school district. State and especially 
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federal funds are becoming more 
readily available for school use. The 
exploration of federal aid to educa- 
tion has been at times overly cautious. 
Some educators and educational 
groups appear more concerned about 


the influences of federal interest in‘ 


education than the overwhelming pos- 
sibilities for the uses of this money. 

Implementation of an in-service in- 
struction program by school systems 
would, of course, present a multitude 
of problems. Local districts could 
schedule educational programs during 
the school day, on Saturdays, or dur- 
ing the summer. Work shops could 
be sponsored by the district during 
school time. Local districts could ar- 
range for colleges or universities to 
present instruction specifically tailored 
to the needs of their teachers. 

These and other devices for up- 
grading teaching proficiencies would 
require investigation and evaluation. 
The challenge to strive for a more 
effective teacher education program 
should be the concern of all engaged 
in the important and rewarding pro- 
fession of education. 

Is there a greater natural resource 
than the youth of the United States, 
and should not these children be 
taught and guided by the most capable 
teachers available? 


These are the people who guide the JOURNAL—the Editorial Board. The Board met in Watt 
ington February 2 and 3 to chart the JOURNAL's course for the 1961-62 issue year. Seated 
from left to right, are Dorothy S. Lawson, Home Economics; M. D. Mobley, Editor-in-Chief; andi 
Margaret E. Andrews, Business. Standing, from left, are Russell K. Britton, T & I; Edwinl 
Nelson, Distributive; G. Harold Silvius, Industria) Arts; G. L. O'Kelley, Jr., alternate for Georg 
P. Deyoe, Agriculture; and Peter C. Crolius, Managing Editor. 


New Products 


The new Columbian Gyro-Vise cay 
be used upright in the conventional 
manner, laid flat on either side 
placed at any angle. The vise operate 
from a base on which it can be rotated 
and locked in position, the manufac. 
turer claims. When not in use, it cay 
be removed from the base and stored 
in a drawer or tool chest. The Gyro 
Vise has a jaw width of 3% inches 
said to be the most efficient size for 
both home and school workshops and 
industrial plants. Jaw depth is 21; 
inches, and maximum jaw opening is 
5 inches. 

* 

DeWalt, Inc., has added a 2-Wa 
panel saw to its general product line. 
Models of the new saw include 
standard size which handles 48-inch 
wide panels, and a larger unit with af 
capacity to accept the new big panel 
sizes up to 62 inches wide. Any pane 
length can be accommodated on either 
model. Both units are equipped with® 
Black and Decker heavy duty saws 
A switch-lock on the motor permit 
continuous running for ripping opers- 
tions. A special feature of the sav 
is a turntable which enables the op 
erator to quickly change from cross. 
cut to rip. 
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M. Nielsen, 


in 
Teacher Training and Research, Agricultural 
Education Branch, presented an illustrated 
analysis of “The Need for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture” to the representatives 
of Donors to the Future Farmers of America 


Duane Specialist 


Foundation at their Annual Meeting in 
Washington January 25. The presentation 
included an analysis of the current status 
of agriculture in the economy of the United 
States, a review of manpower needs for 
agriculture, and implications for agricul- 
ture, and implications for agricultural edu- 
cation in the future. It is expected that a 
similar presentation will be made by Dr. 
Nielsen at each of the four regional con- 
ferences for workers in agricultural educa- 


; tion. 


The Distributive Education Branch 
has issued a tentative program for the Na- 
tional Conference on Institutional Teacher 
Education to be held in Chicago June 5-9. 


| This program includes the following topics: 


(1) Objectives and Philosophy for Insti- 
tutional Teacher Education in Distributive 
Education, (2) Developing Teachers and 


| Leadership, (3) The Curriculum in Teacher 


Education, (4) Advanced Professional Pro- 
and (5) Administration of the 
Teacher Education Program. The confer- 
ence is being planned by Mary Marks, Pro- 
gram Specialist, with the assistance of other 


members of the Staff. 


from the 


Q Se office 


xe 


Earl M. Bowler, Assistant Director, 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch, met 
on February 16 and 17 with members of the 
Planning Committee for the 1961 National 
Job Training and Safety Instructors’ Con- 
ference to be held later in the year. The 
meeting was held in Dallas, Tex., during the 
Annual Conference of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. 

Frank J. Coyle, Program Specialist, 
Area Vocational Education Branch, served 
as a consultant at a conference on technical 
education held in St. Louis, Missouri, on 
January 10 and 11. State personnel and 
local vocational education leaders discussed 
methods of organizing area _ vocational 
schools. 

Berenice Mallory, Assistant Director, 
Home Economics Education Branch partici- 
pated in a meeting of the Southeastern Re- 
gion College Teachers of Foods and Nutri- 
tion held in Atlanta, February 23-25. The 
theme for the meeting was “Looking For- 
ward Critically.” 


W. P. Gray, executive secretary of the 
Future Farmers of America, accompanied 
national FFA officers during February on 
a “Goodwill Tour” visiting officials of busi- 
ness and industrial concerns and organiza- 
tions. This year’s tour included visits in 
Richmond, Wilmington, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, New York, Akron, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Dayton, Chicago, Racine, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, Peoria, and Quincy. Most of the 
firms and organizations visited are donors 
to the FFA Foundation. 

During a field trip to Iowa in Febru- 
ary, Johnie Christian, Program Specialist, 
Home Economics Education Branch, par- 
ticipated in a conference called by the Home 
Economics Teacher Education Department 
of Iowa State University. The 30 conferees 
included the State Director of Vocational 
Education, State Supervisors of Home Eco- 
nomics, home economics educators from 
Iowa State University, and the supervising 
teachers, principals, and superintendents 
from the student teaching centers where 
Iowa State University home economics stu- 
dents do their practice teaching. The pur- 
poses of the conference were to examine 
some of the family life problems disclosed 
in the report of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, and in studies 
made in Iowa; and to explore possible ways 
of providing some family life education for 
all boys and girls in the schools that serve 
as student teaching centers. 





United Press International 


(WASHINGTON POST, Sunday, February 19, 1961) 


Des pite Slump, Jobs Go Begging 


Engineers, Teachers, Secretaries in Demand 


12 per cent of its labor force 





N a paradox on the nation’s 

economic recession, thou- 
sands of specialized jobs are 
going begging while nearly 
5.5 million American workers 
are unemployed. 

A government report- shows 
that a total of 17,954 jobs in 
various fields could not be 
filled locally last month by 
the United States employ- 
ment Service. 

Employers reported short- 
ages of engineers, social work- 
ers, teachers, nurses, drafts- 
men, technicians, machinists 


and instructors for deaf chil- 


dren. 
ATA from 


tinuing demand for “well- 
trained, competent _ secre- 
taries, stenographers and 
typists.” 


Even Detroit, with nearly 


employment 

service offices stretching 
from New York to Los An- 
geles also indicated a con- 


demand in Toledo, Ohio, and 
Tacoma, Wash. Librarians 
were sought in Worcester 
Mass., Dayton, Ohio and Fres- 
no, Calif. 

In the skilled trades field. 
sheet metal workers were 
needed in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Portland, Me. There 
was a demand for welders in 
Kansas City and Baltimore, 
while New York and Balti- 
more had shortages of cabinet 


makers and furniture finish- 
ers. 


out of work, reported job 
openings for specialists who 
operate electronic computers 
and machine bookkeeping 
systems. 

Factory production workers, 
however, have found the “no 
help wanted” sign at nearly 
all of the 1800 employment 
service Offices, Labor Depart- 
ment officials said. 

The Department circulated 
to the 50 states a list of job 
openings which could not be 
filled in the area where the 


job was located. HE Labor Department said 


engineers, as usual, were 
most in demand, with 3730 job 
openings at the year’s end. 
More than 1000 stenographer 
and typist jobs were offered. 
Other occupations on the 
shortage list were chemists, 
physicists, mathe m aticians, 
toolmakers, machine shop 
workers, auto mechanics and 
television repairmen. 


HE list showed job open- 
ings in December for 9916 
persons in professional and 
managerial operations, 3045 
skilled tradesmen, and 1713 
sales and clerical workers. 
The Los Angeles-Long Beach 
area reported a shortage of 
cost accountants, for example. 
Teachers of the deaf were in 
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NEW DELTA Grinder helps you do more— 


can’t forget its goggles 


No matter what type of grinding or buffing opera- 
tions your students are doing, there’s never a worry 
about safety with this new 7’”’ Grinder. The Twin- 
Lite Safety Shields have double strength, shatter- 
proof glass, are mounted to permit easy swivel to 


side or rear when necessary and have bayonet-type 
bulbs that light both sides of the wheels. In addition, 
the wheel flanges furnish extra support (to meet 
ASA Safety Code Specifications) and the new small 
diameter motor with extended shafts provides 


FREE BROCHURE: Pictures and describes the new 
Delta 7" Grinder available in bench and pedestal-type 
models. Write: Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Delta 
Power Tool Division, 414C N. Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 
8, Pa. 


plenty of clearance for difficult, bulky grinding 
jobs. And there are many more features you’ll 
appreciate—features that make this the safest 
grinder on the market. 

Over 32 years of Delta “‘know how’”’ and service 
to the school shop field are your assurance that 
Delta tools are safe, practical and economical. Call 
your Delta Industrial Distributor (listed under 
‘*TOOLS”’ or ‘‘MACHINERY’”’ in the Yellow 
Pages) for all the details on the new 7” Grinder. 


DELTA INDUSTRIAL TOOLS 


another fine product by ‘G) 


ROCKWELL 








